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THE EVENTFUL NIGHTS OF AUGUST 20TH AND 21ST. 


I am about to undertake a task,—here in the silence of this room,— 
to which I feel impelled by a combination of circumstances, such as 1 
believe never surrounded mortal man before I am hurried to its 
accomplishment—to the unburdening of my mind, from certain strange 
intelligence, not only on account of an express order, which I have 
received,—the nature and particulars of which will more fully appear 
below,—but because I feel that I can only relieve my mind from its 
insufferable weight by laying before the public the occurrences of the 
last two nights. 

J am in a honse on McAllister Street, between Hyde and Lar- 
kin. The room in which I am seated contains little furniture, save 
a poor bed, a large pine table, one of smaller dimensions, and a chair. 
The paper I write on,—this is the second night I have been here,— 
[ was compelled to bring with me, together with the pen, ink and 
candle. At every whisper of the breeze, as it sighs among the 
bushes outside, [ shudder and look around me, where lies the body of 
aman whom I knew not until yesterday—yet to whom I feel bound by 
a spell such as I never experienced before. And yet T know that all 
is over and quiet now. The hush of silent death is in this room ; and 
I can distinctly hear my own breathing and that of a little child—she 
tells me her name is Jane—who is sitting on a box at the foot of the 
bed, and who, although young, is just old enough to realize that she 
is stricken by an awful calamity, and yet knows not whether the more 
to be amazed or grieved. At times she will come to my side, and the 
tears will rise into her eyes ; but at a word from me, she will check 
them, return to the dead body of her parent, and there gaze into the 
cold, still face, silently and with a mingled expression of awe and 
uncertainty. She, too, has been a witness of the events of the past 
forty-eight hours, and now that she is at last left alone, she clings to 
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me ieatingtively for protection—she knows “net from what nor why. 
May God give me health and strength to support her and guide her 
in the uncertain ways of the dark future ! 

She has just stolen quietly to me, put her little arms about my neck 
and said— 

“What are you writing, sir? Come with me. I am very lonesome. 
Come with me to father and make him talk.” 

I kissed her upon that white forehead, and said— 

“Flush, child! Father will not speak to us any more to-night. 
You shall go with me to-morrow, re’ll take father with us.” 

I led her back to her seat, and turned quickly,—for the tears were 
gushing to my eyes. But I must hasten to my recital. 

I shall endeavor to state the plain facts, as they occurred, 
briefly and in as simple a style as possible. For I find that it is 
already half past two in the morning, and I feel quite exhausted from 
the excitement I have passed through. I am aware that I shall sub- 
ject myself to the taunts of the street, and be pointed at by the world 
as one of the “insane dupes of the spiritual rappers,” in laying before 
the public that which I am about to—and nothing but an imperative 
sense of duty, (mistaken, it may be thought by some) urges me to 
submit myself to such an ordeal. 

I will not (at least upon this oecasion) go. into the rationale of 
“Spiritualism.” The public are already sufficiently acquainted with 
the modes in which the ‘ manifestations” are given, to understand 
thoroughly all I shall have to say. I will not speak of the singular 
facts of ‘ Odism,” which have been established by Reichenbach and 
Liebig, with a clearness only less satisfactory than that with which 
the truths of electricity are proven. I will not state that no evidence 
of the Odie fluid can be discovered in paralyzed limbs ; I will not 
speak of the supposition, therefore, of the above named physicists, 
that as mind cannot act directly on matter, and as it is impossible by 
an effort of mind to move a paralyzed limb, the Odie fluid may be the 
condition necessary to lie between the mind and the arm or foot 
(which are matter) to account for the mysterious effect of the will in 
moving our bodies. The relation of these facts and suppositions is 
not at all necessary to the clear understanding of my story. 

Night before last, (the nineteenth of August) after I had retired 
and extinguished my candle, I was surprized on laying my head upon 
my pillow, at discovering a pale, bluish brush of light at the other 
side of the room, apparently hovering over a portion of a tea-poy, 
on which is a Parian statuette of Venus, one or two daguerreotypes, 
a small pearl cross and several other little matters of ornament. I 
was struck by the suddenness with which the light ceased to waver 
as I directed my attention to it. I started up, but immediately came 
to the conclusion that the strange appearance resulted from a diseased 
retina. (My eyes have been affected for the past six months.) I 
looked away, supposing, of course, that if the apparition could be 
traced to the cause mentioned, it would display itself wherever I gazed. 
This, however, I found not to be the case. And as I looked again 
towards the tea-poy, 1 thought I heard a series of faint tickings. 
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Determined to hare my curiosity satisfied, I now arose aed adv med 
towards the apparition. The ti ickings here grew more active. I re- 
lighted the candle ; there was, however, no unusual appearance about 
the stand. But I soon found that the sounds proceeded from a small 
pocket-compass that was lying thereon. I opened it, and the needle 
was trembling and vibrating quite violently over N. Soon the north 
pole moved round to the south-west, and back again ; and so on, 
three distinct times—each time pausing a moment at N., trembling 
violently, then sweeping round and reaching the 8. W. point with a 
jerk. Thinking this a very singular cire umstance, I hurriedly threw 
on some clothes, and sat down to watch it. After a pause, and while 
my eyes were directed intently upon the needle, it moved slowly 
round again, reaching the south-west point with a jerk,—repeating 
this three times, and then stopping. It seemed to me to act almost 
with intelligence; and I involuntarily uttered,—‘‘ What does this 
mean?” ‘To my surprise—for I was a firm disbeliever in anything 
like “ Spiritualism”—the needle, as though in answer to my ejacula- 
tion, made a rapid circuit entirely round the card, passed the north 
point, and, resting for an instant at south-west, or rather over the 
fifty-first degree point, returned slowly and steadily to its place at 
north. 

I now, (half ashamed of myself) commenced a series of questions 
in whisper. Yet, although the needle seemed to act intelligently, I 
could not discover what was the nature of the intelligence (if any) 
intended to be conveyed, and why, after each series of unsuccessful 
questions and answers, it swept with more and more vigor to south, 
fifty-one degrees west. And at length I reluctantly retired. 

Last evening, about ten o’clock, I received a note, written in pen- 
cil, which, [ was told, had been left for me by a little girl. It was 
brief, and was exceedingly urgent in a reques , it was almost a 
command, that I should go out to the house of the writer—Mr. John 
F. Lane. It stated that I need fear nothing, but should start imme- 
diately upon its reception, bringing with me paper, a pen and can- 
dles. 

I learned that the little girl could not read, but by showing the 
superscription of the note containing oniy my name, had at last suc- 
ceeded in finding the /ocale of my apartment on Kearny Street. But 
she had gone and I could therefore learn nothing of the nature of the 
riddle from her. 

I cannot tell how, but by some strange intuition, I associated un- 
conscionably the note, with its singular request, its lack of any cue 
by which I could discover why my presence was required in a deso- 
late and lonely part of the city at the dead hour of night, with the 
singular occurrence of the compass the night before. The only bond 
of connection between them, it is true, was the unexplained mystery 
that hung around each. But the human mind often finds itself at 
conclusions without any known steps by which it could have arrived 
at them, whose subsequently ascertained correctness staggers reason, 
and leads to the belief that there are mental processes and strange 
sympathies and connections in nature whose character and depths are 
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to " sought for in the Infinite God alone. “At length, however, [ 
became convinced that some villain was working upon my curiosity, 
to entrap me among the sand-hills and rob me ; and I determined not 
to go, and to pay no heed to the affair at all. But I could not drive 
the subject from my mind, and at last I deliberately resolved, come 
what would, to go out to the spot designated and solve the mystery. 
For precaution’s sake, I relieved myself of my watch and purse, put 
my pistol in my pocket and an he a lantern before sallying forth. 

“At the corner of Kearny and Sacramento Streets I met two of my 
friends—Mr. H. and Doctor L. Mr. H. asked me where [ was going 
in that Diogenes style. In response, I related the circumstance of 
the note, and my determination to see the end of the affair. The 
two expressed their willingness to accompany me, and we proceeded 

together. It was now half past eleven o’clock. We passed without 
molestation out to the corner of Sutter and Mason Streets, and thence 
struck off in a diagonal direction over the sand-hills toward Yerba 
Buena Cemetery. Contrary to our expectations, our devious walk to 
McAllister Street was undisturbed, save by the occasional barking of 
a dog. When we reached the corner of what we found on inquiry at 
a neighboring house to be Hyde and McAllister Streets, one of my 
friends called my attention to a noise that sounded like a faint groan. 
We approached in the direction whence it came, and found our- 
selves nearing a small house that stands on the north side of the 
road, just before you come to Larkin Street. This was the house 
designated in the note. I rapped at the door, and the little girl who 
answered the call immediately, said— 

“ Father wants you to come in.” 

Mr. Lane, who was lying upon the bed, reached forth his hand in 
welcome ; but was evidently surprised on seeing Mr. H. and the 
Doctor following me into the room. After apologizing for not hav- 
ing chairs enough for us, he called me to the bedside and stated that 
he knew I must have been surprised at receiving his note ; that he 
was too weak to write more; that he had told Jane to see me in per- 
son, but that she, becoming alarmed at her long absence from him 
and at the lateness of the hour, had hastened back without obeying 
his instruction. He said that it was very kind of me to take so much 
trouble, but that he was a dying man, and had information of impor- 
tance to make me acquainted with. 

“ But, my dear sir,” said I, “something must be done for you. For- 
tunately one of my friends is a physician,”—and I called Doctor L. 
to the bed-side. 

Mr. Lane was evidently in the very last stages of consumption. In 
fact the Doctor told me in a whisper, that it was too late ; that noth- 
ing could be done, and that his end was very near. 

He overheard us and said that he. knew all; that nothing remained 
for him but to fulfil a duty to me and to the world. Before pro- 
ceeding to the business before us, he told me briefly, his previous cir- 
cumstances,—his early education, which was liberal ,—his poverty, 
and the fact that his. little child—this patient, sweet little Jane, who, 
exhausted with watching, has laid her head in my lap and sunk, at 
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last, into a slumber,—would by his death be left alone in the world. 
He besought me with tears in his eyes to watch over her when he was 
gone, and see that she did not suffer. He did not care about her 
being poor. He expected she would have to work. He did not wish 
her to be a burden to me. But oh! he prayed that I would guide 
her footsteps away from sin and its influences; that I would instil 
into her a love of purity, and so guard her, that she would grow to 
womanhood, an honor to herself and a blessing to those around her. 
I drew little Jane to me, kissed her, and satisfied the dying man by 
promising solemnly that I would do my utmost to comply with his 
last wish. 

His mind was then apparently relieved from its only care and he 
turned his attention to the business before us. 

‘“‘ My friend,” said he, ‘‘ I must premise my remarks by stating that 
I am a firm believer in the Great Doctrine of the present century ; 
that we have at last reached that momentous period, when the 
spirits of the departed can, through the medium of a principle newly 
discovered, communicate their thoughts and wishes to mortals upon 
earth. I have been led to this belief by the surest of all processes— 
personal experience. When | am alone and find a table moving under 
my own passive hands—moving intelligently—moving in such a man- 
ner as to give me information of events which are happening in the 
distant East—and which I subsequently find to have occurred exactly 
as stated through this mysterious agency,—nay more, when I feel a 
nameless sensation—half chill, half tremor—running through my 
whole body, apparently penetrating to the innermost recesses of my 
brain, and find my arm and hand moved over the paper beneath it 
by some influence which I cannot convince myself is not foreign,— 
when I find my hand writing strange, grand thoughts, such as I never 
conceived of before—such as at times it takes me days thoroughly 
to understand,—when I close my eyes and so divest myself of atten- 
tion, that I know nothing, except that my hand is moving, and when 
I find afterwards thoughts worthy of the angels penned, 1 cannot but 
believe we are upon the threshold of one of the most eventful changes 
that ever occurred upon the surface of the earth. Geology has told 
us of mighty epochs in the far past history of the world. Look back 
my friends. Remember that whole races of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom have been swept away,—that whole periods of the world 
have moved into the still past, leaving their history legible to the 
mind of a subsequent period on the everlasting rocks and strata. 
Remember that whole continents have gone grandly down and been 
swallowed up in the depths of ocean ; that whole oceans have swayed 
in volumes around the earth—from pole to pole, from the Orient to 
the Occident. If we stand amazed, as we contemplate the mighty 
changes that rest entombed in the past, ever receding from us, is it 
unreasonable to suppose that other changes equally momentous are 
approaching the world from the future? O, deceive yourselves not ; 
for mankind tread toppling upon the verge of a tremendous epoch ; 
that in which Finity can speak to Infinity,—that in which the Great- 
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est Seal shall be broken, and the secrets of hereafter whispered from 
strange intelligences to man! I know it—I know—know—.” 

Mr. Lane here sank back upon his pillow, exhausted. 

I had stood rapt in wonder and admiration, as I listened to such 
sentences coming from a man apparently so humble in life. The 
shadow of death stretching up to meet him seemed almost to inspire 
him. The deliberate enunciation with which the remarks were uttered, 
coupled with the soul-felt earnestness with which he spoke, impressed 
us all; and for a moment we stood at the bed-side, gazing in rapt 
attention at that pale face with its spiritual expression and its closed 
eyes. The eyelids seemed to me so thin, as to be powerless to conceal 
the large jet black eyes within, which almost appeared to be displayed 
through them. 

I know not how long our silence would have lasted, had not the 
Doctor called my attention to the fact, that the last struggle of mind 
had hastened the dying man towards his dissolution ; and that if he 
had any important information to communicate, we must be brief. 

I looked again, and the large, black eyes were upon us,—they 
seemed larger and blacker than any I had ever beheld before—and 
Mr. Lane continued— 

“T wish this conversation recorded. At first, I regretted that you 
had brought your friends with you ; but [ am glad that you have done 
so, as one of them can be of service to us.” 

I then took the writing materials which I had brought and after 
recording, as nearly as I could recollect, the remark set down above, 
I delivered them to Mr. H., who moved the large table into the 
center of the room, and proceeded to take the notes which now lie 
before me, without whose valuable assistance I should have great dif- 
ficulty in preparing these remarks for the press. 

Mr. Lane resumed— 

“As I have told you, [ am not only a believer in Spiritualism, but 
am a medium myself. Four days ago, I was informed, by one of the 
spirits, that he desired me to procure some gentleman either connected 
with the press, or to whom the columns of some paper were open, to 
be with me during my last moments : that what should occur at our 
interview, would be of importance. I knew none of the editors. I] 
had heard, however, that you had devoted several months to the inves- 
tigation of Spiritualism, and that you were previously, atheistically 
inclined. The fact that an atheist should have looked into this matter 
with any degree of assiduity convinced me that you were a candid 
man, open to conviction. Was I rightly informed with regard to 
your previous tenets, and your investigations ?” 

I answered in the aflimative 

“Tam surprised, then, that you have not exercised your advantages, 
by publishing some of the extraordinary proofs of the science. I sup- 
pose you have recovered from your atheism, and that you are somewhat 
of a believer in Spiritualism !” 

I responded that, with regard to the former, I was still quite skep- 
tical, and inclined to a belief in materialism: and as for the latter, 
that my earnest investigations had only led me to the conclusion that 
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it was an unmitigated humbug so far as any spzrttwal agency was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Lane appeared astonished, and after a pause, asked me if I had 
any objection to remaining with him, and awaiting the result. I told 
him that I certainly had none. 

At his request the small table was now drawn quite near the head 
of the bed. Mr. Lane, who was lying upon his back, stretched forth 
his thin, white hand and placed it, with the palm downwards, upon 
the side nearest to him, then closed his eyes as though he were set- 
tling himself for death. I sat at the end towards the foot of the bed, 
and was in such a position that I could see his face distinctly. The 
Doctor and Jane were at the opposite side of the bed, and Mr. H. 
seated at the table in the center of the room. After a pause the 
table tipped toward me, lifting Mr. Lane’s hand. We all remained 
in silence, during which the dying man appeared to be putting mental 
questions ; to which the table answered. At length he stated that 
the spirit desired to transmit a written communication. Paper and a 
pencil were procured. The sick man’s hand was moved very gently, 
but the paper moved with it. I then secured the sheet with my hand, 
and the first communication was as follows, viz : 

“The Time is ripe. The great truth has entered into the circle of 
the world silently, and powerfully,—as the ‘still small voice.’ There 
is sublimity in its silence. And thus it appeals to man. We cannot 
trumpet forth the truth. For voice is not to us, as hearing is to you. 
We appeal to you through sublimity, and silence, and an unheard, 
though felt power. Behold, how the great change has manifested 
itself in every city, and town, and hamlet in America? This is one 
of the great voices of your great country. She announces the glad 
tidings—crying ‘ the gates of Death are open,’ ‘the ladder of Jacob is 
reared, and angel voices are ascending—descending :—from us to then— 
from them tous? We are hovering above and around and among your 
republic of thought. It was the fitting field. Had the seed dropped 
too early, or upon the unenlightened, it would not have fructified. 
Years were to roll. Years have rolled. The intellectual soil was at 
last prepared, and the sowers joyfully went forth. At first the great 
change broke slowly upon man. It was right. ‘There must have been 
doubters. But the Truth is mighty and prevails. The Spiritualists 
are numbered by hundreds of thousands. And thus as it is, that the 
seed has taken root sufficiently for permanence and ever-growth, spite of 
all calamity of skepticism and ridicule ; it is right that you should 
advance one step further. Attend. The meaning of Death is the 
mission of this interview. Then mayst thou indeed exclaim, ‘ Where is 
thy sting, and O Grave, where is thy victory ! Attend, while the 
passing spirit performs his privilege and his high duty.” 

Mr. Lane’s hand then ceased moving. The whole was ealeulated 
to render us breathless. After a pause I remarked, that the solem- 
nity of this time would not, I freely confessed, permit me to doubt the 
honesty of the dying man. But I ventured to ask the spirit—if spirit it 
was—whether he would not give us some certain proof of the genuine- 
ness of the communication as a Spiritual message. 
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Mr. Lane’s yorr imme vahaely | trace a the folloting— 

“Willingly. The whole shall be in itself a test. For true it is, 
that one of the first elements of success in this new movement is, that 
you believe. Mr. Lane shall hold a conversation with you prior to, 
during and after death. In which he will give you his experience of 
Death, and the facts and scenes, so to speak, to which he first awakes, 
after the heart has ceased to beat. Farewell.” 

I willingly dispelled doubt from my mind, and was for a time lost 
in thought at the solemn import of the spirit’s message. The silence 
was only broken by the low sobbing of this dear little creature, ex- 
hausted, and pale and scantily clad, who, thank Heaven, has forgotten 
her affliction for a time in sweet slumber. Her dreamy eyes have 
seized upon my heart. Ah! what a shadow within them lies! Will 
she live to womanhood? ©! will she always love and trust me, with 
all my faults? Welladay! At length as I gazed into the emaci- 
ated face upon the pillow before me, the lids lifted,—the large black 
eyes turned upon me, and with a faint voice he said— 

“Tam sinking—sinking—.” 

His eyes then turned upon Jane with a gaze of sadness, then rolled 
slowly round to me again. The look was enough. I leaned toward 
him, and assured him with a low voice that henceforth she should be 
iy daughter. The little thing ran round to me and fell upon my 
breast sobbing violently. 

“ And now,” said he faintly and with pauses between his sentences. 
“T am ready to die.—I feel that it is good—It grows dim—dim— 
dim.—I am losing earth—losing you all_—I know that I live —It— 
it is a solemn passage—but what, I know not.—Are you here ?— 
Touch me—touch me—that I may know that I live.” 

I pressed my hand gently upon his as it lay upon the table before 
me. It was cold. 

“ Are you—are you here 7—Can you not touch me ?” 

I stooped over him and whispered into his ear that his hand was in 
nine. 

“In mine ?—In mine ?—There is no angel here—What was it 
whispered 7—I am in no one’s keeping. I am passing—O,” said 
he, making a faint effort to rise, ‘* O! that I could stay !—Janie— 
Janie—that—that this solemn journey were but over.” 

Exhaustion had succeeded and for a moment he ceased breathing. 
I quietly re-spread his hand upon the table and resumed my seat. 

“T seem hovering—I know not where.—No one is around me—no 
one comes to me to lift me on through this solemn gloom.—lI hear 
nothing—solitary—solitary in this fearful way.—This is—indeed— 
the vallev—of the shadow of Death——Where are they, my friends 
of the Future ?—Is this Death ?—Is this the Future ?—TJs the spirit 
theory then untrue?” at last he cried in despair. ‘“ And am I—am I 
to live thus—thus ?/—Oh! the fearful Z/e// of an Eternal Existence 
alone !—no sight—no hearing—no God—no Heaven—(as I had been 
told)—no light—Great God! no darkness !—all thought !—My soul 
is consuming—consuming itself !———— Can | live thus forever 7—O ! 
for annihilation, for anything but this solitude !—Why can I not 
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peer through this gloom ! Horror, horror—where are these limbs 
of mine—J feel not my body around me !—Oh ! lost at length—lost to 
the green earth—and to my Janie—lost to the sweet harmony of 
companionship ! The past, gone,—the Future, a blank !——— 
Great Eternity, am I a God ?—am I creative ?—will a world spring 
at my thought 7__—_——__ Yes, I create—hbut it is thought alone— 
for that is of my own essence——————-_ I must be dead.—If you 
are here and I am not yet dead,—tell Janie, I will try and seek 
her, I know not how.—Tell the world that in death the spirit is 


fearfully and forever alone !—Tell the world that death is terrib 
” 





The nervous twitching about the under jaw stopped ; and from the 
very instant when he ceased to articulate, I was startled by finding 
the table slowly rising and leaning toward the bed. And as the jaw 
dropped and the strange shadow of death swept down like a curtain 
over his face, the table rose quickly and pressed firmly and steadily 
against the bed-side, as though it were attracted towards the dead 
body by an immense power. 

We were all now around him. The Doctor, who was on the side 
opposite to us, slowly laid Mr. Lane’s right hand, which he had been 
holding during the dying scene upon his breast, and we remained gazing 
awe-struck at this strange death. I believe that, for a moment, my 
heart actually ceased beating. There was an oppressive pause, which 
must have lasted at least five minutes. During all this time the table 
maintained its inclined position, and we still stood speechless—almost 
breathless. At length we were awakened from our trance by finding 
the table quietly descending to the floor. It then commenced tipping 
on two of its legs with a gentle rocking motion. I know not why, but 
I shuddered at the thought of breaking the death-like silence, so I 
took up the pencil and wrote— 

“Will you finish what you were saying ?” 

Imagine our terror at seeing the dead arm and hand which had 
been lying on the table, strike into rigidity, as though it were a piece 
of mechanism pulled by wires,—lift slowly from the table and move 
toward ine. When it had reached within a few inches of me, like 
lightning it darted forth and down upon my hand in which I was still 
holding the pencil. Its fingers grasped suddenly and tightly around 
mine. The touch was as of an icicle. A nameless thrill and terror 
seized me. Mr. H. fell back;—and slowly the locked hands before me 
moved across the paper. The dead hand was so tracing the words 
that J could read them. They were upside down to itself. The fol- 
lowing was the 


RESPONSE. 


‘‘No,—not that Death is terrible. The silence and the solitude were 
the Dying—not Death! Tell them that it was a fearful, silent passage 
to me and those before me. But that it shall be so no longer in sec- 
ula seculorum! Silent and strange—yes.—But fearful—no. It was 
terrible and has been terrible from its wacertainty. Every spirit hath 
known not, when it feels that it has at length lost Earth, but it was 
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doomed to silence and solitude forever! The struggle to know what 
it is, the futile efforts to see—to hear,—followed by the great, all-ab- 
sorbing consciousness and conviction, that it is simply an exzstence, are 
fearful! But let the living listen! Hereafter, let those that die, be 
content to pause through the change ;—for the solitude lasts but a 
moment, when the dormant spirit gradually develops. Then, there 
yas nothing around it ;—now he knows himself and that into which 
he enters.” 

“ Are you in the midst of spirits?” I asked aloud ; and my voice 
seemed to resound unnaturally through the felt silence of the room. 


RESPONSE. 


“Thad lost you for a time. I could see and hear nothing. I 
almost forgot the circumstances of my death. But then I was not 
dead. Slowly a sensation of lightness came over me, and I remem- 
bered all. I knew you all. I felt calm. I saw your motions as of 
something apart from me ;—very much as you look down through 
clear water and watch the motions of the strange monsters of the 
deep ;—whose element is different from yours,—whose actions are 
sometimes strange and unaccountable,—with whom you have nothing 
in common.” 

Here was a pause again for about five minutes, during which the 
cold, dead hand relaxed from around mine. At length I asked again, 

“ Are you in the midst of spirits ?” 

The strange, invisible wires were pulled again,—for the blue death 
fingers tightened around my own, and the locked hands traced the 
following 


RESPONSE, 


“T found myself gradually taking form—and moving through a long, 
grand, misty, undulating arch-way ; towards a harmony, as it were, of 
far-off music. All was indefinite. I felt the intense consciousness of 
my own existence. Nothing more. At length, clearer and clearer I 
understood the new Universe into which I was entering, and a part of 
which I formed. Iwas alone. I heard no voice. But as I swept 
through the arch, I said as it were distinctly to myself this strange 
word, ‘ Forms.’ At length it changed to ‘Forms—Mortton.’ After I 
had swept on still further, it changed to ‘ Forus—Morion—Harwony,’ 
And then after a pause, to ‘ Forws—Morion—Harmony—TueE Arcu.’ 
Why I repeated them I know not. Soon I was, as it were, uttering 
‘ Forms—Morion—H armony—Tue Arcu—Connection.” At length 
the word ‘ Bravry’ was added ; and finally I found myself repeating 
over and over again— 

“* Forms—Morion—Harmony—Tue Arco—Connection—Beavty 
—Ererniry—Ererniry—Eterniry |? I knew not what it could mean. 
I know now. I will tell you more to-morrow night. I thought, and 
those in the flesh think, that all they conceive of, is everything that 
exists, save God and the disembodied spirits. Hence they call it the 
‘Universe.’ I find myself now forming a part of a second Universe; as 
I have formed unknown through all ages. All have lived and shall 
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live forever. I know it in the dim distance. You are immortal as 
truly in the past, as you shall be in the future. Finity at the begin- 
ning must lead to finity at the end, and as you shall live forever, so 
have you lived forever : for your life is znfinite. 1 will explain to-mor- 
row night. Your first stage was now self-sentient. Peer not into the 
past. It will not advance His Great tivinc. Look to the future. 
Youare wearied. Remember Janie—see, she sits weeping. Farewell.” 
“ But are you in the midst of spirits ?” cried L. 
RESPONSE, 

“QO, wonderful—wonderful !—O, altogether inexplicable. As you 
may suppose the rose unto her leaves,—as you may suppose music unto 
the consciousness of man,—as you may suppose the harmonious, and 
ever crossing, and unheard, and dimly understood converse always 
going on between the elements of a landscape,—the cascade and the 
rocks—the liquid water ripples and the shore—the forest and the sun- 
beams—so do the hosts of the new universe around me hold communion 
with each other. Direct, not impeded—-silent, and dreamily beautiful 
and sublime! As different from the converse of man with man, as is 
color from weight. Remember Janie—see, she sits weeping. Adieu.” 

“ But [ am not weary—LT am not weary,” cried I, quickly. “‘ More— 
more !” 

We asked and asked again for one more response—dut one. The 
spirit had, however, left us. I wished to know if they experienced the 
passage of time in the other world. But not one word could we obtain. 
At the word “ adieu,” the dead hand fell off from mine. The clock struck 
three,—and, bewildered with the strange occurrences of the night, and 
intoxicated with excitement, I staggered out into the air. My friends 
soon joined me. 

[The article was too long to be inserted at one time. The conclusion will 
appear in the next number.—Eb. Pioneer. | 





TO MY CHILD: AN ACROSTIC. 


BY 3&3. 


Even now, my child, thy father’s anxious eye, 
Views with concern thy yet undotted sky; 

Even as the practiced seaman with alarm, 

Looks through the sunshine for the coming storm. 
Yet for awhile will life all bright appear— 

No pang to suffer, and no ill to fear; 


Hope then will come, her flat’ring tale to tell, 
Until the aching heart dissolve her syren spell. 
Nor matters it, my child, if sorrows come, 

‘Yo make us sigh e’en for the quiet tomb ; 

Each wound we suffer, and each pang we know, 
Repays with wisdom what it claims of woe, 


Brings with it strength to serve another day, 
Exalts the mind above the senses’ sway, 
Lights up the path before in darkness trod 
Lays low our pride, and lifts the soul to God! 
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SCENES IN CONSTANTINOPLE IN 743. 


BY STEPHEN C. MASSETT. 


NUMBER TWO. 
EXECUTION OF A CRIMINAL—IMPALEMENT—STEAMERS—SLAVE MARKET—BAZAARS, ETC. 

Takine a walk through the Bazaars, I saw a crowd collected, and 
found that a poor fellow was about to expiate his life that day by the 
summary method of decapitation ; and having read some curious par- 
ticulars of the modus operandi of the Turks in this punishment, I 
accompanied the crowd. It may be interesting to some of my readers, 
and I therefore give them the benefit of my observations. When a 
man has been killed, his friends lodge a complaint against the mur- 
derer, who is without loss of time, dragged to the Court of Justice of 
the parish where the crime was perpetrated, and a report is immedi- 
ately drawn up, stating the particulars of the complaint, on which 
document he is instantly sent to prison. His trial subsequently takes 
place before the Grand Vizier, and if it be proved that he designedly, 
and without sufficient provocation, committed the murder, he is for- 
warded, with the whole details of his case, to the Sheikh ul Ishlam, 
who gives a decree, declaring that an individual convicted of such a 
crime is, by the sacred law, condemned to suffer death by decapitation. 
Should there be any extenuating circumstances, for which the friends 
of the culprit imagine that due allowance has not been made, they 
draw up a petition to the Sultan, demanding a new trial. The matter 
is then submitted to a Supreme Council of Justice, and if he be again 
condemned, the heir or next akin of the deceased, is questioned 
whether he demands Russass or Deeyet. Russass is the law of retali- 
ation—blood for blood. Deeyet is the price of blood, or pecuniary 
compensation in lieu of it. This, I was told, was generally one thou- 
sand drachms of silver, or nearly fifteen hundred dollars, which, being 
a large sum, the authorities may, in the event of its being accepted in 
lieu of the life of the culprit, fix suitable periods of the payment, the 
culprit remaining in prison until the whole amount is paid. It is sel- 
dom taken, unless in cases where the deceased has left a young family, 
for whose support the money is required. 

If the heir be an adult, he usually spurns the idea of receiving gold 
as the price of the blood of his father or brother, and consequently 
insists upon the forfeiture of his life. 

All the needful preliminaries having been settled, and the murderer 
condemned, the Grand Vizier signs an order for the execution of the 
criminal. This order is sent to the Governor of the District, who 
decrees it over to the chief executioner, to whom he gives verbal 
instructions as to the time and place of execution. The executioner 
has a copy of the sentence drawn out in large, legible characters. The 
time fixed having arrived, he takes with him the order for the exeen- 
tion, on which the jailer delivers the prisoner. The executioner is 
accompanicd by several assistants, who knock off the chains of the 
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culprit, tie his arms behind him, and then he is immediately marched 
forward, without being informed for what purpose. 

The day was hot in the extreme, and I had already walked a long 
distance following the immense crowd then and there collected. 

The unhappy man, thus secured and surrounded, and hurried along 
to the place of execution, near, I was told, where the crime had been 
committed, and in a thoroughfare through which thousands were con- 
stantly passing, seemed the very picture of wretchedness and despair ! 
I shall never forget the look he gave when suddenly he was told to 
kneel down ! and if previously he had any doubts as to his fate, they 
were quickly removed. Resistance was in vain. All hope had fled, 
and the wretched man did as he was ordered. His eyes were then 
bound, and the executioner stood for some moments, having already 
unsheathed his sword, which was straight, long, very broad, and 
seemed exceedingly sharp. He then assumed an attitude, clenched his 
teeth, and having made two or three flourishes, with his horrid weapon, 
raised his arm so as to bring his hand to his own left ear, and with 
the edge, close to the hilt, struck a tremendous blow on the left side 
of the neck of his victim, just above the shoulders. The man made 
horrid butchery of his work, and the poor fellow’s head was hanging 
by a portion of the muscle, when the headsman seized his hair, and 
completed the cruel task as well as he could. 

The head of the culprit rolled in the dust, and no sound was heard 
but the gurgling of the blood ! 

The body was then laid on its back, the head placed under the right 
arm ; the copy of the sentence was pinned on the body, which was 
then left as a warning for others. 

A thief or burglar is hanged. His trial and condemnation take 
place in due form, and the executioners lead him forth in the same way. 
My friend Churchill described to me the singular method the Turks 
have of hanging. Onreaching the spot selected for execution, a rope 
with a sliding knot is thrown over his neck, and drawn pretty closely, 
the other end is passed over a hook beam, or very large nail. 

The signal being given, two or three of the assistants haul upon it, 
another lifting the culprit off the ground. The proper hight having 
been attained, (and very little suffices,) the executioner, with a thick 
stick, strikes the rope over the head to tighten it, and adjusts the knot 
in a suitable position. He then pins, as before, the sentence on the 
breast, and his task is complete. He departs, and a guard is left to 
prevent any one from interfering with the body. 

The most shocking punishment is reserved for Haidoots, or highway 
robbers, viz : impalement ; taking place, always, on a cross-road, and 
is performed, as nearly as I can remember, as follows :—The pack- 
saddle of a horse is placed on the ground, and rendered firm by being 
put against a tree, stone or some other support. This species of sad- 
dle, has before and bebind, cross-bars, to which are attached the loads. 
The felon is put with face downwards, and his neck secured on the 
fore cross-bars. Already stript of everything but his shirt, whilst he 
lies in this position, the executioner makes a cut with his knife, and 
applies a strong styptic to prevent the flowing of blood. ‘Lhe stake, 
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which may be eight or nine feet long, and is sharply pointed at the 
end, is then introduced, and beaten out with a heavy mallet, until it 
appears through the upper part of the body ! 

My informant told me that only a few years ago thirteen or four- 
teen of these robbers were impaled at Adrianople. 

He was an eye-witness of the scene, and in one case he told me the 
stick came out at the back of the neck, in another through the chest, 
in two or three through a shoulder, in one through the top of the head! 
He told me, however, that all the victims had been first strangled, so 
that they did not suffer afterwards, though the punishment seems so 
dreadful. 

Executions in Turkey are now quite rare, at-least it seemed so ten 
years ago, for the one I witnessed created a greater sensation, than it 
would have done in America. 

I went with my friend on board several splendid steamboats belong- 
ing to the Turkish Government—one in particular, the ‘‘ Monarch,” 
Capt. Hows, is very large and elegant. She was built in Glasgow, 
expressly for the Turks. After strolling through the grave-yards at 
Scutari, | returned to the city about eight, and I slept on board the 
“Eni Dunia” steamer. The next day, I, with my friend, proceeded 
to the Slave Market. It consists of a quadrangular edifice, including a 
square area of nearly two hundred feet, and is surrounded with rooms. 
Long platforms raised from the ground, are in front, forming a kind 
of colonade, which you ascend by steps. We entered by a gate, built 
in a dark, high wall, leading to the market of female slaves. 

Not far from the entrance stood some young negroes, about fifteen 
years of age, but scantily furnished with clothing. Some old Turks 
seemed occupied in closely inspecting the luxurious figures of these 
poor creatures, whom the slave dealers seemed to be recommending 
very highly. The place was excessively dirty. The price usually given 
for a young Circassian is about seven thousand piasters, or five hundred 
dollars, and for a black intended for servant’s work, eighty dollars. 

We then walked through some of the Bazaars, very much larger 
than those [ had visited at Smyrna. They consist of many very intri- 
cate passages, and I should have found it difficult, had 1 been alone, 
to make my way out again. The booths, of which the alleys are 
formed, are divided with great order, so that in each series, wares of 
only one kind are to be met with. 

L was much interested in the beautiful magazines of arms and pipes : 
but the shawl bazaar surpassed in richness and elegance, anything I 
had ever witnessed. Cloths of the most delicate texture dazzle the 
eye with the brilliancy of their colors. The Turks are very simple in 
their mode of bargaining ; they ask but one price, and seem to say in 
the language of Shakspeare, “If you will take it—so—if not, adieu, 
and for my love | pray you wrong me not.” 

The Jews and Armenians compose a great portion of the population 
of Constantinople. 

It is easy to perceive the contempt in which the Jews are held by 
the Turks, exposed continually, as they are, to all sorts of ill-treatment 
and harsh abuse, in which abuse they are joined sometimes by the 
Christians residing here. 


= 
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SOME GOOD IN ALL 


BY 4G. 
In ev'ry breast there is a well of feeling, 
Whose depths are moved at an appointed time, 
Disclosing precious jewels, and revealing 
Love, Hope and Faith, or Energy sublime. 


The heart of ev’ry sinful man containeth 
A hallowed spot, as pure as childhood’s dream; 
Which, mid the poison round it, still retaineth 
Some crystal drop from Truth’s eternal stream. 


The tear of penitence, the sigh of sorrow, 
The agony of soul for life mis-spent, 

The promise of improvement for the morrow, 
Are all, to Heaven, on Mercy’s pinions sent. 


The heart beneath a smiling mask may smother 
Its anguish, though by fiercest trials torn ; 
Then judge not harshly of thy erring brother, 
God only knows the sorrows he has borne. 


SERENADE. 


BY Cc. EB. H. 
Awake! love, awake! 
Sweet sounds are calling— 
On yonder lake 
Thy starlight is falling. 
The dew for the flower, 
The wind for the tree; 
Earth pants for the shower, 
And I die for thee. 
Awake! Awake! 
I die for thy dear sake. 


Arise! love, arise! 
Why art thou dreaming? 
In eastern skies 
Love’s star is beaming. 
Come to the casement, 
Dawn on my sight; 
The light of thine eyes 
Will illumine the night. 
Awake! Awake! 
I die for thy dear sake. 
Awake! love, arise! 
Love’s hour is fleeting. 
In eastern skies 
See night and day meeting. 
Soon will the wood-dove 
Be trothing his plight ; 
Come to the window love, 
Bid me good night. 
Awake! Awake! 
She cometh for my sake. 
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ETHICS OF ELIA. 


BY OLIVER OUTCAST. 


Heroes are of many kinds ; there is the hero of the field and of 
the council—the heroes of the foram and of the cross and they have 
all been duly classified and honored by Carlyle in his remarkable book 
called ‘‘ Hero Worship.” But there is one kind of hero of which 
Carlyle seems never to have thought, or if he did, he gave him not in 
his book, the place to which he is justly entitled. We mean the do- 
mestic hero—the man who abandons all hopes of fame and fortune, 
and, forsaking the flowery path before him, becomes his own iconoclast 
and from pure affection and a stern sense of duty, wears out his life 
in ministering to those whose condition and infirmities require the sac- 
rifice. 

Of this class of heroes may be reckoned Charles Lamb; and if he 
appear as almost solitary and alone to adorn this phase of human 
nature, it only proves the magnitude of the sacrifice to be so great 
that there be few who have the courage to meet it. 

It is not contended, we believe, by the most enthusiastic admirers 
of Elia that Nature ever designed him for a great man. He was at 
best but a finely organized specimen of human sympathies. With the 
keenest perception of what was beautiful and grand in literature he 
had a depth of humor and originality of soul that made him the favor- 
ite of all who had the power to appreciate those qualities. Though 
his father was but a sort of upper servant to a man in better circum- 
stances than himself, yet Charles was admitted to the society and the 
table where the proudest lords would have been unwelcome. His 
friends were men of letters, of high cultivation. The snobs of the 
aristocracy did not seek his society, nor he theirs. But the circle in 
which he moved, numbered within it, such names as Wordsworth, Col- 
eridge, Hood, Southey and Talford. With such men he could sympa- 
thize, and while they could appreciate his genius and his humor, they 
could overlook his weaknesses and foibles. 

When Lamb was but twenty years old, his only sister, Mary, or 
Bridget, as he calls her in his essays, in a fit of temporary insanity, 
murdered her own mother! Charles was at that time a clerk in a 
counting house. Friends offered their services, and propositions were 
made for poor Mary’s support ; but with a devotion and a heroism 
worthy of the author of “‘ Elia,” he refused their proffered aid. He 
at once gave up all his cherished hopes of fame and family, and said 
to them, no,—I alone will be her support, and no object will I pursue, 
no attachment form, that shall interfere with a life of entire and undi- 
vided devotion to poor Mary. And he kept his word to the letter. 
For long, long years he kept his place at the counting house, toiling 
without a complaint for the comfort and happiness of “‘ Cousin Bridget.” 
He was cut off in a great measure, during all this while from society, 
and it was only at distant intervals that he could have a holiday to 
steal away to visit such friends as Coleridge and Southey. And how 
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he dwells on the pleasures of those rare days of recreation. They 
seemed to break in upon him like a gleam of sunshine ; and in his 
Essays he alludes to them in a manner showing that the drudgery of 
the counting house was, to his sensitive nature, but a protracted mar- 
tyrdom. 

To a man of sluggish mind, whose sensibilities are dull and whose 
tastes are low, it may seem no great cross to endure a life of this kind. 
But Elia was none of that sort, and he tells us how his thoughts 
would wander from the work on which he was engaged, and then, w vhen 
the day was passed, his mind would he distracted by fears of erro- 
neous entries in the everlasting figures over which his working hours 
were spent. What could be expected of a mind so harassed! Yet 
for all these disadvantages he held his position among the first lite- 
rary men of his day, and now his essays are universally conceded to 
rank among the classics of English literature. His labors at the 
desk, cut him off not only from social intercourse with his friends, but 
also, with what he felt much more,—with his books. The range of 
his reading was not large. He read but few authors, but those he 
did read, he studied. His fondness for some of the old classics became 
almost a passion, and he was accustomed to speak of the dramatic 
authors of Shakespeare’s time and the age succeeding, as though they 
were his most intimate friends. He seemed to live and breathe in 
their society, and of the current literature of the day, he knew and 
rared but little. 

But we designed to speak of the “ Ethics of Elia.” And we dare 
assert in the outset, that outside of the Four Gospels, the world does 
not afford a better code of ethics—a more charitable and humanizing 
system of belief and action than is contained in the Essays of Elia. 

And yet Lamb did not set himself up for a teacher or a guide to 
other men. He had his sins and his short-comings, which he did not 
attempt to conceal. He confessed everything; and with an ingenuous- 
ness that made those, who pitied him for his weakness, love him the 
better for it. His essay on “ Imperfect Sympathies,” is worth more, 
judging from those it has been our fortune to hear, than all the ser- 
mous on charity ever thundered forth from the pulpit. But he does 
not counsel or admonish men to charity in this essay. He only says 
that there are some men with whom he does not and cannot sympa- 
thise, nor they with him. The Scotchman and he do not think nor 
feel alike—so it is with him and the Jew. Yet he finds no fault with 
them that they cannot agree. The fault is as much his as theirs. But 
as they cannot agree and neither can like the other, he only asks that 
they may not be ‘compelled to fraternize. He only asks that people 
may be allowed to sort themselves to their own liking, and that those 
who must constitutionally hate each other, may have that privilege, 
without being forced into each other’s society. 

The essay on “ Modern Gallantry,” is one that the most polite man 
would do well to study, for if the feeling that dictated it were general 
there would be small need of such surface books as those written by 
D’Orsay or Chesterfield. It is not an essay on politeness—it is a 
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shadowing forth of that benevolence that compels politeness without 
the aid of fashionable education. It is a pea for woman as she is a 
woman, and not as she is an heiress, a belle, or a lady. The gallantry 
that would spread a cloak for beauty to walk upon lest she soil her 
slippers; while the side-walk is denied to the female clad in rags, is well 
hit off, and the hollowness of much that passes for genuine politeness, 
is shown to be nought but selfish hypocrisy. Lovel, in the essay on 
the “Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,” is represented to be a type 
of the gallant man, as the term is understood by Elia. Under the 
name of “ Lovel,” Lamb is supposed to refer to his own father. He 
says of him, “I knew this Lovel. He was a man of an incorrigible 
and losing honesty. A good fellow withal, and would strike. In the 
cause of the oppressed, he never considered inequalities or calculated 
the number of his opponents. He once wrested a sword out of the 
hand of a man of quality that had drawn upon him, and pomelled 
him severely with the hilt of it. The swordsman had offered insult to 
a female—an occasion on which no odds against him could have pre- 
vented the interference of Lovel.” A female had been insulted. It 
does not appear that it was a female of rank or of quality. It was a 
female, and from Elia that was enough to call forth defense and pro- 
tection. Lamb could never acknowledge politeness in a man, though 
he were ever so agreeable in the drawing-room, if he ever heard him 
speaking roughly to a serving girl, or an apple-woman. He reverenced 
the sex, and that reverence forbade him to hold any but kindly thoughts 
for all who bore the title of woman. 

Lamb lived and died a bachelor. The course he marked out 
when he determined to devote himself to the care of Mary, seemed 
to preclude him from forming other domestic relations. Those hopes 
and aspirations which all men are supposed to have at some period of 
their lives were early choked down by his own hand. But it cost 
a struggle. The occasional allusions to some one whom he designates 
as Alice W—n, prove that in his work of affection he carried on a 
fierce struggle in his own bosom of which the world knows but little. 
It is not strange that after years of drudgery, the faithful Bridget 
being subject at all times to fits of insanity that kept him always at his 
post, he had visions of what might have been. It is not strange that 
an apparition of ‘‘ Dream Children,” should arise before him. 

The essay on “ Dream Children,” is in our opinion one of his 
best, and the finest thing of the kind, by far, that we ever read. 
Bachelor as he was, he has a vision, and imagines he has been mar- 
ried to Alice, who has died and left him two little ones that have 
crept about him to hear traditional stories of their ancestors. And 
he tells how he went on to narrate all about their aunts and uncles, 
great-aunts and grand-mothers, in such manner as would please the 
ears of children ; and he told how that for long years he courted 
their mother, the fair Alice W—n, and as he looked at the little Alice 
before him, ‘‘ the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with 
such a reality of re-presentment that he became in doubt which of 
them stood there before him, or whose that bright hair was; and while 
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he stood gazing, both of the children gradually grew fainter to his 
view, receding, and still receding, till nothing at last but two mourn- 
ful features were seen in the uttermost distance, which without 
speech strangely impressed upon him the effects of speech. “We 
are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The child- 
ren of Alice call Bartrum father. We are nothing—less than noth- 
ing,—and dreams. We are only what might have been, and must 
wait on the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before we can have 
an existence or a name.” And immediately awaking, he found him- 
self quietly seated in his bachelor arm-chair, and the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by his side, but the children of Elia were gone forever. 

In these few words the whole life-struggle is stated, and yet no 
word of repining is offered ; he simply expresses the casual workings 
of his mind, and treats it as a matter of course that the fanciful 
creations of wife and children can exist to him only as fanciful crea- 
tions, as literal children of the imagination, that can never have real 
existence or a name. Awaking from the trance, he has no feeling 
towards the unfortunate cause, but of humorous and characteristic 
affection, and with a tribute of gratitude to the “ faithful Bridget,” 
he leaves his dream children on the tedious shores of Lethe, perchance 
in another state of existence to assume a reality and a living presence. 

In looking through his essays, it is difficult to decide what to select 
for quotation or what to omit. In the whole book, not one can be 
found that is not only worth reading, but which in the words of Lord 
Bacon, should be ‘chewed and digested.” Each essay contains food 
for much thought, and consequently a person soon tires of reading 
them. They should always be at hand to be taken up and read, one 
essay at a time, and, if thought over and digested, the reader cannot 
but be improved. The very sententiousness of the matter precludes a 
continuous reading, for when each sentence affords food for reflection 
by itself, the dainty aliment should be taken in small quantities. There 
is a peculiar vein of humor running through all of the essays, and 
there is hardly any quiet frame of mind into which a person can fall 
that he may not be able to open the book to an essay, the tone of 
which will correspond with his own feelings. It is a book that we 
desire to have always at hand; and we may say of the essays as many 
people have said of Shakespeare’s plays, ‘‘ that no matter how many 
times they may have been read, the last reading affords the highest 
pleasure.” They may be-read with delight increasing at each new 
reading, and though the book be thrown aside after perusing it for an 
hour, yet the next day it shall be fresh and welcome as ever. 

It would be well for the world if many of the pharisaical moralists 
of the present day would take a lesson from Lamb on practical benev- 
olence. Let them read his ‘‘ Complaint on the decay of Beggars.” 
We warrant you it was not the custom of Elia when the beggar’s hat 
was thrust under his nose, to preach him a sermon on the wrongs he 
endured and the crime of begging, instead of giving him a sixpence. 
In his kindly nature his first impulse was to search for the loose pen- 
nies in his pocket, and it was a sufficient reward for him to see,—to 
use his own words,—‘‘ a poor old grateful creature, blinking and look- 
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ing up with bis no eyes in the sun.’ His motto in such cases was 
“ give and ask no questions, Cast ‘a bread upon the waters. Some 
have unawares entertained angels. Shut not thy purse-strings always 
against painted distress. Act a charity sometimes. When a poor 
creature, (outwardly and visibly such,) comes before thee, do not stay 
to inquire if the seven ‘small children,’ in whose name he implores 
thy assistance, have a veritable existence. Rake not into the bowels 
of unwholesome truth to save a half-penny. It is good to believe 
him.” 

It is indeed good to believe in the distress which we see, if in so 
doing our hearts are opened to that benevolence and charity which it 
is our duty to practice rather than to seek excuses for denying. 

Though the society of Lamb was much courted by men of the 
highest literary pretensions, his daily companions were of a very dif- 
ferent kind. In the words of a “friend of the late Elia,” ‘ his intima- 
does, to confess a truth, were in the world’s eye a ragged regiment. 
He found them floating on the surface of society ; and the color or 
something else in the weed pleased him. The burrs stuck to him, but 
they were good and loving burrs for all that.” If he saw some pecu- 
liar trait in an individual to which he took a liking, it mattered little 
to him what others thought of his choice. Though the staid world 
might be horrified, his affections must have their free course. Loving 
and gentle Elia—thou wert an oddity, as thou wert an honor to thy 
race. Neither the fashions nor the rebuke of the world could choke 
down the kindly feelings of thy heart. Thou wert indeed a hero. 
With all thy w aknesses and foibles, truly wert thou a hero without 
a& peer. 

Of those who composed this “ragged regiment,” it is to be inferred 
from the essays, that some were actors. For it is a truth, and we 
love him the better for it, that Lamb had a strong liking for the hero 
of the sock and buskin. His reading was in a great measure the 
works of the old dramatists, and when he found an actor that could 
appreciate them he found a companion between whom and _ himself 
there was at least one chord of sympathy. 

What a beautiful tribute he pays to Elliston. ‘‘Joyousest of once 
embodied spirits whither at length hast thou flown ? To what genial 
region are we permitted to conjecture that thou hast flitted 7” He can 
think of his departed friend, actor and manager though he was, only 
as ‘‘ sowing his wild oats upon the casual sands of Avernus, or as 
enacting Rover by wandering Elysian streams.” And he allows his 
imagination to play with the spirit of the departed Elliston and he 
imagines that ‘in Green Rooms impervious to mortal eye, the mind 
beholds him wielding posthumous empire.” It mattered little to Elia 
that Elliston’s calling was one condemned by the self-righteous bigot. 
He was a genial and warm-hearted friend, and for him he bids the 
‘* Muses weep and celebrate his praise in elegies that should silence his 
own crude prose.” The friend whom he had loved on earth he could 
immortalise when dead, albeit he was an actor and a manager. He 
loved man as he was a man, and not as he was a hero, an earl or a 
willionaire. 
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The great defect and the chief and melancholy weakness of Lamb’s 
character we will touch upon lightly. We would fain show him 
more mercy than he showed to himself. He had no vice that he 
wished to conceal. He was a drunkard and the world knew it. In 
his confession he frankly tells us how he gradually fell away from 
habits of temperance till when “he attempted to abstain but for one 
evening, the violence of the struggle and the necessity he felt of getting 
rid of the present sensation at any rate, caused him to scream out 
and ery aloud for the anguish and pain of the strife within him. He 
frankly confesses to the power which alcohol has obtained over him, 
and then with what burning agony he paints the horrors of his condi- 
tion. Says he: “ The waters have gone over me, but out of the black 
depths, could I be heard, I would cry to all those who have but set a 
foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth, to whom the flavor of his 
first wine is as delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the entering on 
some newly discovered paradise, look into my desolation and be made 
to understand what a dreary thing it is when a man shall feel himself 
going down a precipice with open eyes and a passive will—to see his 
destruction and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the 
way emanating from himself; to perceive all goodness emptied out of 
him, and yet not to be able to forget a time when it was otherwise; 
to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruin ; could he see 
my fevered eye, feverish with last night’s drinking, and feverishly look- 
ing for this night’s repetition of the folly ; could he feel the body of 
the death out of which I ery hourly with feebler and feebler outcry to 
be delivered,—it were enough to make him dash the sparkling beve- 
rage to the earth in all the pride of its mantling temptation ; to make 
him clasp his teeth, 








“an not undo’em, 
To suffer wet damnation to run thro’ ’em.” 

Poor Elia! freely do we accord thee the merit of that struggle to 
which thou wert inadequate. Let him who would condemn thee for 
thy weakness, pause well, and learn that if he possessed thy virtues 
and thy charity, he would dwell lightly on thy shortcomings as thou 
wouldst have explained away the devious ways of his different nature. 
Thy life is a living sermon on the great duty of charity and thy writ- 
ings shall be a blotless code of ethies when the stern didactic teach- 
ings of thy condemners have been forgotten. 


BUGLE SONG. 
BY C.E. HAVENS. 
From the north and south, my comrades, from the east and from the west, 
Come tidings of the future, cometh hope for ev'ry breast. 


Borne on all the winds of Heaven, borne on ev'ry breeze that blows, 
From the glowing zone of fire, to the circles of the snows. 
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As the Heavens are blue above me, as beneath, the Earth is green ; 
As the future lies before me, granary of wealth unseen ; 

Ilere, upon this spot I swear it, ye that spin and ye that toil, 

God will work a great deliv’rance, and your enemies despoil. 


Faintly from the dawning distance, dying in the airy vast, 
Do I catch the strains of music, swelling onward in a blast; 


And the strains shall still grow louder, and the echoes shall increase, 
Ushering in the Morn of Glory, and the perfect Age of Peace. 

Age of Peace, and Morn of Glory:—Truth and Justice shall prevail, 

All the enemies of Freedom utterly will fain‘ and fail ; 

And the shackles of the bondsman in a moment shall be riven, 

By the flaming sword of Justice, wielded by the God of Heaven. 

Broken hearts and stricken spirits; creatures of a dumb despair, 

Poverty’s beleaguered children, callous to corroding care ; 

Rise, and gird your souls with patience, let your faith wax high and strong, 


And through suffering and through sorrow, listen to the Bugle Song. 


Lo! its echoes dying, dying, down the mystic vale of Time, 
‘Tell us that the sword shall cease to be an instrument of crime; 


And the drum shall be unbeaten, and the trumpet be unblown, 
Ev'ry symbol of destruction shall at last be overthrown ; 
And the banner of our Union, emblem of the reign of Love, 
Shall be hoisted o’er the ramparts, overshadowed by the Dove. 
Ev'ry morn the Sun of Glory, springing from its couch of rest, 
Shall arise and shine upon a people, happy, wise and blest; 
While the busy hum of millions, echoing from pole to pole, 
Shall be free from any discord, jarring on the human soul. 
Then the net of solid iron, woven all around the Earth, 
Shall be as the written symbol, “ Charity has had its birth ;” 
Charity, which does to others as you’d have them do to you, 

- Binding man to solid manhood, linking true heart unto true. 
Then the quick electric fluid, pulsing down its lines of wire, 
Shall an angel be of mercy speeding on the soul’s desire, 
And a common purpose moving millions as a single man, 
Crown the earth with freedom, placing petty tyrants under ban. 
All the fields shall teem with plenty, rippling with the golden grain, 
Seythe and sickle doing duty on the world’s broad harvest plain ; 
Scythe and sickle ever reaping banded piles of swelling sheaves, 
Freighting all the barns with plenty, famine skulking through the eaves. 
Listen to the blowing breezes, hark the magie music flow,— 
Music surging through the breezes, as they musically blow. 
O’er the hills and through the valleys, laden with the wealth of flowers, 
Blowing by a thousand brooklets, breathing in a thousand bowers. 
Ho! ye workers; Ho! ye toilers; bare your brawny arms anew! 
Drive the plough and sound the anvil, brush away the morning dew; 


Onward to the promised Canaan, forward with the march of Time! 
Golden gates shall open to you, and the world shall reach its prime. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1851. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER EIGHTH. 
A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 


From our Loe Canty, Indian Bar, October 20, 1851. 


Havre seen me, dear M., safely enthroned in my beautiful log palace, 
with its center walls all tapestried with moss, perhaps you would like 
a description of the coronation dinner ! 

You must know that ‘“‘ Ned,” the Paganini of the Humboldt, 
(who, by the way, is almost a historic : or better, perhaps, naval char- 
acter, inasmuch as he was cook on board of the Somers, when her 
captain performed his little tragedy, to the horror of an entire nation, ) 
had been in such a state of ecstacy ever since he had heard of the 
promised advent of Mrs. , that his proprietors, as Ned grandly 
calls them, had serious fears of being compelled to straight jacket him. 

“ You see, sir,” said Ned, “ when the queen (with Ned as with the 
rest of the world, ‘a substitute shines brightly as a queen, until a 
queen be by,’ and I am the only petticoated astonishment on this Bar) 
arrives, she will appreciate my culinary efforts. It is really discour- 
aging, sir, after I have exhausted my skill in preparing a dish, to see 
the gentlemen devour it with as much unconcern, as though it had 
been cooked by a mere bungler in our art!” 

When we entered our new home, we found the cloth—it was a piece 
left of that which lined the room overhead—already laid. As it was 
unhemmed and somewhat tattered at the ends, an imaginative mind 
might fancy it fringed on purpose, though like the poor little ‘“‘ Mar- 
chioness,” with her orange peel and water, one ‘‘ would have to make 
believe very hard.” Unfortunately, it was not wide enough for the 
table, and a dashing border of white pine banded each side of it. 
Ned had invested an unknown quantity of gold-dust in a yard of dia- 
per—awfully coarse—which, divided into four pieces, and fringed, to 
match the table cloth, he had placed napkin-wise in the tumblers. He 
had evidently ransacked the whole Bar to gets viands wherewith to 
decorate the various dishes, which were as follows— 

First Cowrse—Oyster Soup. 

Second Course—Fried Salmon, caught from the river. 

Third Course—Roast Beef and Boiled Ham. 

Fourth Course—Fried Oysters. 

Vegetables—Potatoes and Onions. 

Pastry—Mince Pie, and Pudding, made without eggs or milk. 

Desert—Madeira Nuts and Raisins. 

Wines—Claret and Champagne. 

Coffee. 


I found that Ned had not overrated his powers ; the dinner, when 


one considers the materials of which it was composed, was really excel- 
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lent. The soup was truly a great work of art; the fried oysters 
dreamily delicious; and as to the coffee, Ned must have got the receipt 
for making it from the very angel who gave the beverage to Mahomet, 
to restore that individual’s decayed moisture. 

Ned himself waited, dressed in a bran new flannel shirt and calico 
ditto, his hair—he is a light mulatto—frizzled to the most intense 
degree of corkscrewity, and a benign and self-satisfied smile irradiating 
his face, such as should illumine the features of a great artist, when he 
knows that he has achieved something, the memory of which the 
world will not willingly let die. In truth he needed but white kid 
gloves, to have been worthy of standing behind the chair of Count 
D’Orsay himself. So grand was his air, so ceremonious his every 
motion, that we forgot we were living in the heart of the Sierra 
Nevada ; forgot that our home was a log cabin of mere primitive 
rudeness ; forgot that we were sitting at a rough pine table, covered 
with a ragged piece of four cent cotton cloth, eating soup with iron 
spoons ! 

I wish, my funny little Molly, that you could have been here, clair- 
voyantly. It was one of those scenes just touched with that fine and 
almost imperceptible perfume of the ludicrous, in which you especially 
delight. There are a thousand minute shreds of the absurd, which my 
duller sense overlooks, but which never can hope to escape your mirth 
loving vision. 

Ned really plays beautifully on the violin. There is a white man 
by the name of “ Chock,” who generally accompanies him. Of course, 
true daughter of Eve that you are, you will wish to know “ right off” 
what “ Chock’s” other name is, Young woman, I am ashamed of you! 
Who ever asks for the other name of Alexander, of Hannibal, of 
Homer? Suffice it that he is ‘‘ Chock” by himself, “ Chock ” and 
assistant violinist to Paganini Vattal Ned. 

Ned and one of his musical cronies, a white man, gave me a sere- 
nade the other evening. As it was quite cold, F. made them come 
inside the cabin, It was the richest thing possible, to see the patron- 
izing, and yet serene manner, with which Ned directed his companion 
what marches, preludes, ete., to play for the amusement of that pro- 
found culinary and musical critic, ‘‘ Dame Shirley.” 

It must be confessed that Ned’s love of the beautiful is not quite so 
correct, as his taste in cooking and violin playing. This morning a 
gentle knock at my door, was followed by that polite person, bearing 
in triumph a small waiter, purloined from the Humboldt, on which 
stood in state, festooned with tumblers, a gaudy pitcher, which would 
have thrown “ 'Tearsoul” and “ Lelie” into eestasies of delight. It 
was almost as wonderful a specimen of art as my chintz hanging. The 
ground-work is pure white, upon which in bas relief are executed two 
diabolical looking bandits, appallingly bewhiskered and mustached ; 
dressed in red coats, yellow pantatoons, green boots, orange colored 
caps, With brown feathers in them, and sky-blue bows and arrows— 
each of the fascinating vagabonds is attended by a bird of paradise 
colored dog, with a crimson tail waggingly depicted. They are em- 
howered beneath a morning-glory vine, evidently a species of the con- 
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volvulus unknown in America, as each one of its pink leaves springing 
from purple stems, is three times the size of the bandit’s head. 

Ned could not have admired it more, if it had been a jar of richest 
porcelain or the rare Etruscan vase, and when I gently suggested that 
it was a pity to rob the bar-room of so elegant an ornament, answered, 

“Miners can’t appreciate a handsome pitcher, any more than they 
can good cooking, and Mrs. will please to keep it.” 

Alas! I would infinitely have preferred the humblest brown jug, for 
that really Aas a certain beauty of its own, and besides it would have 
been in keeping with my cabin. However, that good creature looked 
upon the miraculous vegetable, the fabulous quadrupeds, and the im- 
possible bipeds, with so much pride, that I had not the heart to tell 
him that the pitcher was a fright, but graciously accepting it, I hid it 
out of sight as quick as possible, on the trunk washstand, behind the 
curtain. 

We breakfast at nine, and dine at six, with a dish of soup at noon 
for luncheon. Do not think we fare as sumptuonsly every day, as we 
did at the coronation dinner. By no means ; and it is said that there 
will probably be many weeks during the season, that we shall have 
neither onions, potatoes nor fresh meat. It is feared that the former 
will not keep through the whole winter, and the rancheros cannot at 
all times drive in cattle for butchering, on account of the expected snow. 

Ned is not the only distinguished person residing on this Bar. There 
is a man camping here, who was one of Colonel Fremont’s guides during 
his travels through California. He is fifty years of age, perhaps, and 
speaks several languages to perfection. As he has been a wanderer 
for many years, and for a long time was the principal chief of the Crow 
Indians, his adventures are extremely interesting. He chills the 
blood of the green young miner, who, unacquainted with the arts of 
war and subjugation, congregate around him by the cold blooded man- 
ner in which he relates the Indian fights that he has been engaged in. 

There is quite a band of this wild people herding a few miles below 
us ; and soon after my arrival it was confidently affirmed and believed 
by many, that they were about to make a murderous attack upon the 
miners. This man who can make himself understood in almost any 
language, and has a great deal of influence over all Indians, went to 
see them, and told them that such an attempt would result in their 
own certain destruction. They said ‘ that they had never thought of 
such a thing ; that the Americans were like the grass in the valleys, 
and the Indians fewer than the flowers of the Sierra Nevada.” 

Among other oddities, there is a person here who is a rabid admirer 
of Lippard. I have heard him gravely affirm that Lippard was the 
greatest author the world ever saw, and that if one of his novels, and 
the most fascinating work of ancient or modern times, lay side by side, 
he would choose the former, even though he had already repeatedly 
perused it. Tle studies Lippard just as other folks do Shakespeare, 
and yet the man has read and admires the majestic prose of Chilton, 
and is quite familiar with the best English classics! He is a Quaker 
and his merciless and unmitigated regard for truth, is comically grand, 

VOL. I. 20 ; 
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and nothing amuses me more than to draw out that peculiar charac- 
teristic. For instance, after talking a¢ him, the most beautiful and 
eloquent things that I can think of, I will pitilessly nail him in this 
wise— 

“Now I know that you agree with me, Mr. —— ?” 

It is the richest and broadest farce, in this flattering and deceitful 
world, to see him look right into my eyes, while he answers smilingly, 
without the least evasion or reserve, the astounding truth— 

‘“‘T have not heard a word that you have been saying for the last 
half hour ; I have been thinking of something else !” 

His dreamland reveries on these occasions are supposed to be a pro- 
found meditation upon the character and writings of his pet author. I 
am always glad to have him visit us, as some one of us is sure to be 
most unflatteringly electrified by his uncompromising veracity. 1 am 
myself generally the victim, as I make it a point to give him every 
opportunity for the display of this unusual peculiarity. Not but that 
I have had disagreeable truth told me often enough, but heretofore 
people have done it out of spitefulness ; but Mr. , Who is the 
kindest hearted of mortals, never dreams that his merciless frankness, 
can possibly wound one’s self-love. 

But the great man—oflicially considered—of the entire river, is the 
“ Squire,” as he is jestingly called. It had been rumored for some 
time, that we were about to become a law and order loving commu- 
nity; and when I requested an explanation, I was informed that a man 
had gone all the way to Hamilton, the county seat, to get himself 
made into a Justice of the Peace. Many shook their wise heads and 
doubted—even if suited to the situation, which they say he is not— 
whether he would take here ; and certain rebel spirits affirmed that he 
would be invited to walk over the hill before he had been in the com- 
munity twenty-four hours ; which is a polite way these free-and-easy 
young people have, of turning out of town an obnoxious individual. 
Not that the “Squire” is particularly objectionable, per se, but in 
virtue of his office, and his supposed ineligibility to fill the same. Be- 
sides, the people here wish to have the fun of ruling themselves. 
Miners are as fond of playing at law-making and dispensing, as French 
novelists are of “playing at Providence.” They say, also, that he 
was not elected by the voice of the people, but that his personal 
friends nominated and voted for him unknown: to the rest of the com- 
munity. This is, perhaps, true. At least I have heard some of the 
most respectable men here observe, that had they been aware of 
the Squire’s name being up as candidate for an office, which though 
insignificant elsewhere, is one of great responsibility in a mining com- 
munity, they should certainly have gone against his election. 

Last night I had the honor of an introduction to ‘‘ His Honor.” 
Imagine a middle-sized man, quite stout, with a head disproportion- 
ately large, crowned with one of those immense foreheads eked out 
with a slight baldness (wonder if according to the flattering popular 
superstition, he has thought his hair off?) which enchant phrenolo- 
gists, but which one never sees brooding above the soulful orbs of the 
great ones of the earth ; a smooth, fat face, grey eyes and prominent 
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chin, the tout ensemble characterized by an expression cf the utmost 
meekness and gentleness, which expression contrasts rather funnily 
with a satanic goatee, and you have our good “ Squire.” 

You know, M., that it takes the same sind of power—differing of 
course in degree—to govern twenty men that it does to rule a million, 
and although the ‘Squire ” is sufficiently intelligent and the kindest 
hearted creature in the world, he evidently does not possess that pecu- 
liar tact, talent, gift or whatever it is called, which makes Napoleons, 
Mohammeds and Cromwells, and which is absolutely necessary to keep 
in order such a strangely amalgamated community, representing as it 
does the four quarters of the globe, as congregates upon this river. 

However, I suppose that we must take the ‘“ goods the Gods pro- 
vide,” satisfied that if our ‘‘ King Log” does no good ; he is too sin- 
cerely desirous of fulfilling his duty, to do any harm. But I really 
feel sorry for this ‘‘mere young Daniel come to judgment,” when I 
think of the gauntlet which the wicked wits will make him run when 
he tries his first cause. 

However, the “Squire” may, after all, succeed. As yet he has 
had no opportunity of making use of his credentials in putting down 
Miner’s Law, which is of course the famous code of Judge Lynch. In 
the mean time, we all sincerely pray that he may be successful in his 
laudable undertaking, for justice in the hands of a mob, however 
respectable, is at best a fearful thing. 





LINES 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG VOCALIST WHOSE FATHER WAS SUBJECT TO TEM- 
PORARY FITS OF MONOMANITA, 
BY MRS. MOODIE: 
Author of “Roughing it in the Bush,” ete. ete. 
Yes, cherish him kindly—-the hand of the Lord 
Has touched him, and jarred every thought, every word ; 
Tis a trial to him— tis a trial to thee,— 
But thy father he is—and forever must be ;— 
Thy father—and sacred the tie must remain ; 
Tis Nature’s first link in her mystical chain ;— 
Then leave him not lonely in madness and sorrow, 
From strangers and aliens, affection to borrow. 


Thou know’st not the anguish that dwells in his heart,— 
The hot bitter tears that in solitude start; 

Thy sweet voice might soothe, and thy kindness assuage 
Mis stern mental darkness, and comfort his age ; 

Then leave him not ;—be thou an angel of light, 

To smile on his sorrow and banish the night— 

The night of despair—and thy guerdon shall be, 

The blessing of Heaven, on thy father and thee! 
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IMPRESSIONS ON ARRIVING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


By A. H. B. 


SIXTEEN weary days had the passengers on the good steamer counted 
since they left Panama. It was nearly midnight when the first mate 
sent a message to the Captain, declaring that they were, as he termed 
it, ‘off the Heads.” The night was dark, still his keen eye fancied it 
had detected that break in the line of mountain, “the portals of 
Golden California.” 

Like electricity the announcement ran through the multitude ;—all 
listlessness was banished,—every foot sought the deck, and every eye 
the shore, though it was only to gaze on impenetrable darkness ; since 
they were as unable to lift the curtain of night as the veil of futurity, 
to define the boundary, as to unfold the destinies that awaited them in 
that hidden country. 

The bearings of the ship were altered and she struck for the land ; 
but the sound of dashing breakers growing louder and louder soon gave 
warning that there was danger in impatience, and the wary Captain again 
changed his course, running out into deep water where he kept the vessel 
performing circles till daylight. Butoh! to describe the varied thoughts 
and feelings of that waiting throng, were impossible ;—what anxiety 
was depicted on each countenance,—what doubts rested on each mind, 
yet what strange hopes in each bosom. They seemed as it were sus- 
pended between two worlds ; the one they had known, loved and en- 
joyed, was left for the one they were just merging into, as yet unknown 
unloved and unhallowed by any tender associations. There are mo- 
ments in life that come to us so fraught with importance, that the 
most thoughtless feel their might. There are times when serious 
thoughts are not to be avoided, and this was such an one,—an inter- 
val between night and morning, when a retrospect of the past or a 
timid glance at the future, were alike suitable ; and thus perhaps it 
was spent by almost every one on board. Here was the ardent and 
sanguine youth, hoping to obtain in a few months, what he knew 
would elsewhere require years of toil and application. Here the more 
mature business man eager to secure an independence for his family, 
or retrieve the fortune already lost by sad reverses. Here the young 
wife, pale and agitated with contending emotions ; joy at meeting her 
ouly beloved from whom she has cruelly been separated, and fear lest he 
be altered or estranged. Here the more confident matron, whose only 
dread is that some evil may have befallen the father of her little ones. 
Here they were,—a motly group,—the young, the old, the grave the 
gay, the generous, the gifted, the brave, the beautiful, the good, and 
perhaps all their opposites in character, yet with one common feeling 
and hope, that the new country was to prove and fulfill all that each 
wished for. 

How tardily that morning dawned over those dusky hills. But when 
it did, there was beauty enough to satisfy every eye. Ere yet the 
mists had ceased to kiss the bosom of the bay, the ship had glided 
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| w ithin the rocky ramparts w rhich guard the nates Then what a scene 
of placid beauty broke upon each wanderer’s view. It was early spring 
and the softly curving hills, so intensely green, contrasted pleasantly 
with the blue waters, from whose cool depths they seemed lately to 
have sprung, giving the idea of a recent creation. A few moments 
more and everything was bathed in a flood of liquid gold, brighter than, 
and as inspiring as that we had come to seek. If there be ought in 
omens, surely this was a happy one, to receive the first greeting from 
so glorious a morning, and have the gems of light and beauty SO pro- 
fusely scattered. 

On the right of the entrance is the Presidio, a Military Station 
where the ‘ Fag of our cowntry” has been just unfurled, and was the 
next glad thing to cheer the patriot’s heart and bid him welcome 
home. 

On the left and stretching forward, is an expanse of water hard to 
be imagined at the narrow entrance. Bright little islands are here 
and there interspersed, while directly in front rises the famous Monte 
Diabolo, which though some distance from the coast, is from this point 
the most conspicuous of the surrounding hills. Presently the suburbs 
on the North Beach made their appearance ; and soon after a sud- 
den turn to the right, (Telegraph Hill being the sentinel on the point) 
the main city is disclosed, lying close along ‘the line of the bay, which 
stretches on to a distance of some sixty miles. The first peculiarity 

that might strike a stranger is the straight streets, running from the 
wharves directly over the tops of the hills, some of which are exceed- 
ingly steep. Those streets running parallel with the water, are in 
general the largest, handsomest and most regular ; but of course they 
do not appear to advantage from the water. Down these sidling streets 
come crowds of people rushing i in great haste to meet the steamer, or 
rather the expected friends on board; and such meetings there were, 
too, that blessed morning! but not to be described, for it seems sacri- 

lege to gaze on one with careless eyes, without attempting the por- 
trayal here. Enough, the vessel was brought to, and the passengers 
separated, never again all to meet here, but each to go his own way, 
form his own ideas, receive his own impressions and exert his own in- 
fluence ; and here comes the reflection,—how different in many cases 
will those impressions be. How conflicting will be the accounts sent 
home by the next steamer. How agreeably some will have been sur- 
prised. How grievously, others disappointed. And why? but be- 
‘ause all see through the gauze that circumstances weave around 
them, and their impressions get a tinge of coloring from the character 
of those circumstances. Thus, how totally at variance are the opin- 
ions formed of San Francisco society, by ten young couples, similarly 
circumstanced as regards station, perhaps, not very opposite in seuti- 
meut, but differently situated. The first locate themselves at a large 
and fashionable hotel, become acquainted with the gayest circles, 
launch out into all the foibles and extravagances of the day, which 
they find soon lightens even a Californian purse ; see the folly, the 
frivolousness, aye, the wickedness, which streams around them, become 
dissatisfied with the place, themselves and their neighbors, and soon 
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denounce the whole country as a cheat, as a place dangerous to good 
morals and altogether disgusting. The other commence in a simpler 
way, perhaps in their own little homes. They here find enough both 
to occupy and interest, and they look for their enjoyment, not to the 
world at large, but to each other. Happy in themselves and pros- 
pering in their affairs, everything seems pleasant ; and in some morning 
walk orevening stroll to the shores of the bay, or neighboring hill, 
they mutually exclaim, “Oh! this is indeed a lovely land. How happy 
were we in making choice of it, were our friends here, we should wish 
naught besides.” Nor do such people dwell long unsocially and 
alone. There are already here, many kind hearts and generous spirits, 
sympathetic feelings and much true goodness, which form bright con- 
stellations in the social firmanent, attracting others by their sweet in- 
fluence and shedding around them the elements of Peace, Love and 
Harmony. 

That there is also much evil no one will pretend to deny ;—too 
glaringly it exists and unblushingly holds itself up to view. Still a 
more varied population nowhere exists, and it is unjust to take a speci- 
men of any one class as a fair sample of the whole. There are true- 
hearted and noble men who have labored zealously for the good of 
their adopted city, and who take an honest pride in viewing her as she 
is to-day—a credit to her citizens and a blessing to other cities ; yes, 
and there are women too, whose good works and influence shall live 
long after them, in San Francisco, whose benevolent and gentle hearts 
have been ever prompting to deeds of kindness and mercy, and whose 
willing hands have ever been the first to aid in carrying out good in- 
tentions. Speak not lightly then of San Francisco and of her people, 
nor be ready to receive hasty impressions as a criterion by which to 
judge. ‘Too many of the mass may have been worldly or depraved, 
still it has never yet became a Sodom. There have always been within 
its borders some righteous, for whose sake it were well to spare the 
city. It has been said that Phoenix-like, it has often arisen from the 
ashes of its own fire, and certainly always to greater order and beauty ; 
so by the blessing of God will it yet be raised from the dust of its 
degredation to hold an important and honorable position among the 
cities of the world. 








EMILY. 
BY FRANK SOULE. 


I 


Darker than the raven’s plumage 
Is her hair ; 
White her brow as snow that rideth 
Wintry air. 
And her eye my brain entrances 
With its clear and flashing glances, 
Gratifying all the fancies 
Teeming there. 
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II. 
But her blushing cheek is fairer 
Far than all, 
Soft as downy peach that ripens 
By the wall; 
And her tempting lip is merry, 
Round and luscious as the cherry, 
Glowing like the holly berry 
Ere it fall. 


Il. 


Happier than the bee which hummeth 
On the wing, 

When the voice of gladness cometh 
With the Spring, 

Wanders she among the flowers, 

Filling with her song the bowers, 

All its echoes music-showers 
Murmuring. 


IV. 

Like the humming-bird on roses 

When he sips, 
Is he who with kisses closes 

Those fair lips ; 
Finding in their sweet caresses 
Joy which thoughts of Heaven impresses, 
Pure as roses’ dew that blesses 

While it drips. 


v. 

When her happy heart rejoices 

Into words, 
Tuneful as the merry voices 

Of the birds; 
Sweet as the canary’s singing, 
Clear as skylark Heavenward winging, 
Soft as tinkling bells when ringing 

Home the herds. 


VL. 
Stars, how dim compared your luster , 
With her eyes, 
Softest zephyrs seem but bluster 
When she sighs; 
And my thrilling thoughts grown tender, 
With their silent worship blend her; 
Planet of my heart, whose splendor 
Fills its skies. 


Vu. 
Sight, and thought, and memory linger, 
Clinging round 
Dimpled hand and tapering finger, 
Beauty bound. 
Nursing every recollection 
Of her features, form, complexion, 
Joyous at the full perfection 
They have found. 











. 
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THE TREES OF CALAVERAS. 


BY A. B. C. 


A visit to the grove of majestic trees in Calaveras county will ere 
long become as common among the lovers of natural curiosity in Cal- 
ifornia, as a trip to Niagara, with the same class at the East. 8 
justly are these trees the monarchs of the wood in their hight and 
the dimensions of their trunks,—so perfect are they in symmetry of 
form and in beauty of outline,—so graceful in the arrangement of 
their tufted foliage,—so sublime in the antiquity of their growth, that 
wonder, admiration and awe, are mingled in the emotions which fill the 
heart in their survey. Here a single tree, standing apart from its fel- 
lows, spreads its broad base on the ground, and shoots its trunk 
towards the Heavens. There, others stand in groups of two, three 
and four, and interlock their airy branches in token of fraternal regard. 
Some, are as yet tender saplings ; others, stand heavy with the growth 
of centuries. 

Among the largest of these trees, a few seem yet unaffected by the 
touch of age, and scarcely arrived at full maturity. The fire has made 
havoe with some, and caused cavities in their trunks through which 
a person may pass ; while the remainder of the tree is still flourishing. 
A few of these giants have fallen ; and as their trunks lie along the 
ground, an opportunity is afforded of estimating their vastness, with- 
out applying the measuring rod with exactness. Here is a prostrate 
trunk, where a horseman might ride several rods without being able 
to perceive his companion on the other side. Into another trunk, hol- 
lowed by fire, a horseman may ride erect for many feet, and passing 
directly through the cavity, emerge at the other end, coming out 
seventy-five feet from the place where he entered. The largest of 
these trees which have been measured, range from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in diameter at the base ; and have an altitude of about three 
hundred feet. I ascended one of them one hundred and fifteen fect, 
by a scaffolding erected for the purpose of stripping its bark ; and 
found the diamter at that elevation to be fourteen feet. As the bark 
of this tree has been stripped, and is now packed in boxes preparatory 
for transportation to England, the people of the old world will have 
an opportunity of seeing for themselves, what the domain of ‘“ Time’s 
noblest offspring ” produces in the vegetable world. If the Genius of 
the Pacific Empire wishes for an emblematical tree to fix on her 
escutcheon, here is one which might fill the most ardent aspirations. 

One of our company felt stirred by the spirit of the scene, to pre- 
sent the following as an offering to the monarch of the grove, which 
is at your service : 

Masestic Tree! strong with the growth of centuries! 

Thou wert great, when empires which now circle half the vlobe, 
And send their navies to the distant East, 

Had yet uo being! when our rude ancestors on Britain's Isle, 
With spear and shield withstood the hests of Rome. 
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Stoutly defiant, with thy hundred arms thou wrestledst with the blast, 
And to the Spirit of the Storm, howled amid all thy branches. 
The wintry snows have drooped thy reverend head,— 
The vernal showers have made thy foliage glad 
With brighter green,—and summer winds have whispered 
Through thy leaflets, and the birds from year to year, 
Have sat among thy boughs, and warbled in thy shade; 
And now thou standst before us, proof sublime 
Of the unchanging course of Nature, and the care 
Of Nature’s God. Long time thou dweltst in Solitude, 
While centuries slept around thee, holding still 
With Heaven high converse. While the azure vault 
Declared God’s glory, and the firmament His handiwork, 
Thy voice responsive, spoke his praise,—spoke when the summer winds 
Thy gentle murmurs raised, or when the giant blasts 
Roared in thy lofty tops. Here, too, perchance, 
Some wandering tribe of old have pitched their tents, 
And, ’neath these ancient temples of the Great Supreme, 
Have worshiped God. Here, too, while I behold 
Thy majesty sublime, thy towering bulk, thy symmetry of form, 
Thy mantle green about thine arms enwrapped, 
Remembering still, how many summers’ suns have fed thy growth, 
How many evening dews thy leaves have drunk, 
How many rains have bathed thy roots,—till God 
Hath reared thee up to what thou art, and crowned 
Thy head with glory, I, too, would worship Him. 
[We insert the poetry although we would request the writer to be a little more careful next 
time about the number of accents in his lines, to say the least.—Ep. PIoNEER.] 


THE FOUNTAIN OF TRUTH. 


BY T. D. ROGERS. 

Lone years ago, ere first that sylvan race 
Of Nature’s children in this western world 
Had felt the haughty Spaniards’ power and pride, 
There was a wild tradition of these shores, 
That in some dark, old forest, far away 
Toward the setting sun, a fountain flowed ; 
In whose clear waters whosoever bathed, 
Or drank its crystal flood, became endued 
With Life immortal, and perpetual Youth, 
And thence became with beauty clothed, as with 
A garment. Sickness, grief, aud pain, and death, 
Might never reach him more. The world would be 
To him, a glorious, never-ending Heaven,— 
; Youth, Beauty, Immortality and Bliss. 
*T was a romantic fiction—such a dream 
As that its very brightness might redeem 
The folly of belief. "Tis sweet to have 
One glimpse of Heaven, although it be a dream.— 
And there was one of Spain’s best chivalry, 
Who, young and reckless, sought, in this new world, 
To lose remembrance of the old—perchance 
In wild adventure to escape himself. 
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He heard the story of the magic fount, 

And, like the simple forest-child, believed. 

Then, life to him wore a new > for 

It had an object. He had tasted all 

The promised fruits of earthly bliss in Love, 
And Fame, and Friendship; but, alas! they turned 
To dust and ashes on his very lips. 

Could he but find that magie fount; ah! then 
His soul should drink oblivion of the past, 

And bathe in a new element of bliss. 

He, with a band of reckless cavaliers 

And wild enthusiasts, with everything 

To gain, and nought to lose, save life—but that 
Was nothing,—vowed to find it, or to die. 

They sought the everglades of Florida, 

The sunny islands of the Southern Seas, 

The rock-ribbed mountains of the frozen North, 
The mighty rivers of the boundless West, 

The caverns of the everlasting hills,— 

But all in vain. The years rolled on, and still 
With hope unquenched, they wandered far and wide 
O’er all the vast expanse of the New World. 

Oft gleamed their watch-fire in the lonely glen, 
Or on the mountain crag, where human foot 
Had never trod. And where the dark old forest 
Had slept in silence ever since the flood, 

The echoes were awakened by their song. 

But their wild dream was unfulfilled. Had they 
But sought that fountain in a future world, 

Its blessed streams might then have reached their hearts, 
And satisfied their infinite desires. 

Theirs was the common fate of all whose hopes 
Embrace this world alone. The gorgeous bow 
Of promise vanished, till, indeed, they found 

*T was but a bow of promise—and they died. 
Their leader, the renowned and proud De Soto, 
Beneath the Mississippi's rolling tide, 

Found his last resting-place ;—and there 

The Father of the Waters chants forever, 

A requiem to his unquiet spirit. 





TRUTH. 


BY G. 
Truth, like the diamond, is a fount of light, 
Beaming effulgent in the darkest night ; 
Error its ebon form may intervene, 
But still it beams as brightly, though unseen ; 
And though thus hid till centuries have past, 
The steady fire shall slay the foe at last. 
Dark clouds may sometimes veil its radiant form, 
And lightnings rend it ;—but, amid the storm, 
The gem is undefiled, and its pure ray 
Brighter shall shine, like sunbeams on the day 
When storm, and cloud, and lightnings pass away. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Encuisn Humorists or THE E1GuTeENTH CENTURY: A Series oF Lectures. By W. M. 
THackeray: pp. 297. Harper & Bros. N. Y. For sale by Marvin & Hitcucocks, Pioneer 
Book Store, Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


In the lectures before us, Thackeray (and no one was better fitted for the work) 
gives us vivid pictures of the character, habits, peculiarities, foibles and virtues 
of those great English wits and humorists, Swift, Congreve, Addison, Steele, Prior, 
Gay, Pope, Hogarth, Smollett, Fielding, Sterne and Goldsmith. It is a book that 
will do to stand side by side in one’s library with “ Hazlitt’s English Poets.” 
Thackeray deals almost entirely with the men, having little to say, except in the 
case of Sterne, of their writings. 

The style in which the lectures are written is semi-conversational. A deter- 
mined heartiness both of thought and expression pervades the whole, here and 
there running into wit and humor, or rendered pungent with a biting satire. 
In fact, it is exactly such a style as would be calculated to keep the attention 
and interest of the hearer, and of course of the reader, constantly awakened. He 
seems to have made himself thoroughly acquainted with his subject ; and the lee- 
tures, instead of having the appearance of being the result of “cramming,” pro- 
voke us, notwithstanding our good humor, by continually suggesting that their 
author might have given us vast amounts of interesting information besides that 
set down, had time permitted. The reader, it is true, is better off, than was the 
hearer, inasmuch as the deficiency is partly made up by notes. Still these are 
not nearly so copious as we could have desired. 

Into what odd nooks must the author of Pendennis have peered, to have found 
out what manner of appearance Dick Steele had; whether Harry Fielding’s ruffles 
were stained with ink or not; whether Hogarth did or did not play hop-scotch 
with Scott in the Rochester Town Hall; whether Laury Sterne blubbered perpet- 
ually in his study when he was writing; whether little Noll Goldsmith’s face was 
pitted with the small-pox when he was eight years of age, and whether or not 
the young scapegrace played around his father’s kitchen with a “funny little 
brogue” on his tongue. 

Shall we give an extract? Here is one: 


“There exists a curious document descriptive of the manners of the age, which describe most 
minutely the amusements and occupations of persons of fashion in London at the time of which 
we are speaking: the time of Swift, and Addison and Steele. 

“When Lord Sparkish, Tom Neverout and Col Alwit, the immortal personages of Swift's polite 
conversation, came to breakfast with my Lady Smart, at eleven o'clock in the morning, my Lord 
Smart was absent at the levee. His Lordship was at home to dinner at three o'clock to receive 
his guests; and we may sit down to this meal, like the Barmecides, and see the fops of the last 
century before us. Seven of them sate down to dinner, and were joined by a country baronet, 
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who told them they kept court hours. These persons of fashion began their dinner with a sirloin 
of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal and a tongue. My Lady Smart carved the sirloin, my Lady 
Answerall helped the fish and the gallant Colonel cut the shoulder of veal. All made a considera- 
ble inroad on the sirloin and shoulder of veal with the exception of Sir John, who had no appetite 
having already partaken of a beef steak and two mugs of ale, besides a tankard of March beer as 
soon as he got out of bed. They drank claret, which the master of the house said should always 
be drunk after fish; and my Lord Smart particularly recommended some excellent cider to my 
Lord Sparkish, which occasioned some brilliant remarks from that nobleman. When the host. 
called for wine, he nodded to one or other of his guests, and said, ‘Tom Neverout, my service to 
you.” 

ie After this course, came almond pudding and fritters, which the Colonel took with his hands 
out of the dish, in order to help the brilliant Miss Notable: chickens, black puddings and soup; 
and Lady Smart, the elegant mistress of the mansion, finding a skewer in a dish, placed it in 
her plate, with directions that it should be carried down to the cook and dressed for the cook’s own 
dinner. Wine and small beer were drank during this second course; and when the Colonel called 
for beer, he called the butler, Friend, and asked whether the beer was good. Various jocular 
remarks passed from the gentlefolks to the servants; at breakfast several persons had a word and a 
joke for Mrs. Betty, my lady’s maid, who warmed the cream and had charge of the canister (the 
tea cost thirty shillings a pound in those days.) When my Lady Sparklish sent her footman out to 
my Lady Match to come at six o'clock and play at quadrille, her ladyship warned the man to fol- 
low his nose, and if he fell by the way, not to stay to get up again. And when the gentleman asked 
the hall porter if his lady was at home, that functionary replied, with manly waggishness, ‘She was 
at home just now, but she’s not gone out yet.’ 

“ After the puddings, sweet and black, the fritters and soup, came the third course, of which the 
chief dish was a hot venison pasty, which was put before Lord Smart and carved by that noble- 
man. Besides the pasty, there was a hare, a rabbit, some pigeons, partridges, a goose and a ham. 
Beer and wine were freely imbibed during this course, the gentlemen always pledging somebody 
with every glass which they drank; and by this time the conversation between Tom Neverout 
and Miss Notable had grown so brisk and lively, that the Derbyshire baronet began to think the 
young gentlewoman was Tom’s sweetheart ; on which Miss remarked, that she loved Tom ‘like 
pie.’ After the goose, some of the gentlemen took a dram of brandy, which ‘was very good for 
the wholesomes,’ Sir John said: and now having had a tolerably substantial dinner, honest Lord 
Smart bade the butler bring up a great tankard full of October to.Sir John. The great tankard 
was passed from hand to hand and mouth to mouth, but when pressed by the noble host upon the 
gallant Tom Neverout, he said, ‘ No faith, my lord, I like your wine, and won't put a churl upon 
agentleman. Your honor’s claret is good enough for me,’ And so the dinner over, the host 
said, ‘ Hang saving, bring us up a ha’porth of cheese.’ 

“The cloth was now taken away and a bottle of Burgundy was set down, of which the ladies 
were invited to partake before they went to their tea. When they withdrew, the gentlemen 
promised to join them in an hour; fresh bottles were brought and the ‘dead men, meaning the 
empty bottles, were removed; and ‘d’you hear, John? bring clean glasses,’ my Lord Smart said. 
ho which the gallant Colonel Alwit said, ‘I'll keep my glass, for wine is the best liquor to wash 
glasses in.’ 

“ After an hour, the gentlemen joined the ladies, and there they all sate and played quadrille 
until three o'clock in the morning, when the chairs and the flambeaux came, and this noble com- 
pany went to bed. 

“Such were the manners six or seven score years ago. I draw no inference from this queer 
yicture—let all moralists here present deduce their own, Fancy the moral condition of that society 
n which a lady of fashion joked with a footman, and carved a great shoulder of veal, and provided 

besides a sirloin, a goose, hare, rabbit. chickens, partridges, black puddings and a ham for a dinner 
for eight christians. What—what could have been the condition of that polite world in which 
people openly ate goose after almond pudding, and took soup in the middle of dinner? Fancy a 
Colonel in the Guards ee his hand into a dish of beignet @abricot, and helping his neighbor, 
a young lady du monde! Fancy a noble lord calling out to the servants before the ladies at his 
table, ‘Hang the expense, bring us a ha’porth of cheese!’ Such were the ladies of Saint James’s— 
such were the frequenters of Whitc’s Chocolate House when Swift used to visit it, and Steele 
described it as the center of pleasure, gallantry and entertainment, a hundred and forty years ago.” 


Fern Leaves From Fanny's PortroLio—Seconp Series: pp. 400. Miller, Orton & Mulligan, 
Buffalo. For sale by Marvin & Hitcncock, Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


It was but two months since, that we noticed the first series from Fanny Fern’s 
Portfolio; and here before us lies the second. The success which attended the 
first collection, points surely to an extensive sale for this volume. Fanny Fern 
needs no word from us to add to her hosts of admirers. She is known through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and wherever there is a man of taste, 
there will she be heartily welcomed. 


Wenstey: A Story wirnout A Mora. Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. For sale 
by Gro. W. Murray, Montgomery Block. 


The author (may his shadow never be less) is evidently one who has lived long 
enough to see many of the rosy hues of youth grow faded and dim, and yet, 
who, amid the cares and more sober tints of advancing years, has fortunately 
retained much of that freshness of thought and jovial good-feeling which char 
acterizes a college boy 
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“While a gay Cantabrian, he was a member of a ‘Sodality, or Voluntary Association of youth, 
for mutual improvement,’ the object of which was to combine abstract with practical sciences. 
Their purpose was to imitate, at an humble distance, the example of the divine Socrates, and to 
call philosophy down from Heaven to minister to the necessities of man. They delighted in _— 
observing the effects of fire, for instance, on certain animal and vegetable substances. They curi- 
ously watched the chemical changes resulting from the mixture of divers liquids, one with an- 
other; and they speculated profoundly on the laws of pneumatics, whereby, through the agency 
of fire at the one end of curiously formed clay, and of a gentle suction at the other, a desiccated 
vegetable convolution could be returned to its original elements in the form of smoke and ashes, 
‘pulvis et umbra, as Horace would have said touching it, had he not died before the sight. 

his harmless, not to say praiseworthy fraternity, appropriately denominated themselves Deipnos- 
ophoi, or supper philosophers ;” 


A class of savans, by the way, who, though not always called by the same 
high-sounding title, are more or less numerous in all colleges, and in fact in all 
places where men “most do congregate.” Their theories, practices and objects 
are astonishingly similar, and they are almost to a man, “glorious good fellows.” 
Alas! for our author, but happily for us, in consequeuce of pursuing his investi- 
gations as a member of that fraternity a little too far, the faculty of Harvard 
thought it necessary to banish him for a brief period from the precincts of that 
time-honored University. His “rustication” was passed at “Wensley,” a de- 
lightful spot in the interior of the Old Bay State, where he found much to com- 
pensate his regret for the past joys of the “Deipnosophoi.” For there he made 
acquaintances who exerted a lasting and salutary influence upon his whole life, 
while he took part in a series of stirring and romantic events, whose history 
forms the book before us. His descriptions of the characters he met there are 
life portraits. 

The plot is intricate and well constructed, while the thread of the story is 
carefully unwound, and at the dénouement one is rejoiced to see vice abased and 
virtue exalted. 

The book has besides, an excellent moral—but in deference to the modesty 
which its title exhibits, we will say nothing about that, leaving its discovery to 
its “gentle readers and still gentler purchasers. May their names be legion.” 
Tue Cruise or THE “ Nortn Star.” By the Rev. Joun Overton Cuovtes, D. D. Published 


by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, and Evans & Dickerson, New York. For sale by LeCount & 
StronG, Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


This book has been so frequently and honorably noticed by the leading maga- 
zines and publications of our country, that we must confine ourselves to a few 
remarks only. It is the narrative of the excursion of Mr. Vanderbilt's party to 
England, Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, &c., 
and as the record of a private voyage, which is uparalleled in the annals of nav- 
igation, it must always be interesting and valuable. Few Americans can remem- 
ber without a feeling of mingled pride and pleasure, the fact of one of their 
own countrymen, a private citizen, too, visiting, with a few select friends, the 
various States and Empires of the old world, in a style of magnificence, aston- 
ishing even royalty itself—and that too, not for purposes of trade or speculation, 
but in the single pursuit of amusement. A natural curiosity is excited to know 
how so extraordinary an advent was received by the people visited; the atten- 
tions, fétes and banquets which were everywhere given the Commodore and his 
party, however flattering to them, may also be matter of exultation to his coun- 
trymen. It is therefore fortunate that the task of chronicling this unrivalled 
pleasure tour should have devolved upon one so well qualified for its perform- 
ance as Dr. Choules. He accompanied the party as Chaplain, and seems to have 
set out with a profound admiration of his ‘ esteemed friend,” and a kindly dispo- 
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sition to please and be pleased; so that the whole trip appears to have been 

indeed to him, what Mr. Vanderbilt himself styled it, ‘a complete holiday.” 

His descriptions of the various places he visited, and events that occurred on 
the route indicate a careful observer of men and things—while his manner is that 
of one desirous of imparting to his friends some . portion of the pleasure which 
he himself experienced. In fact, aside from the interest attaching to the remark- 
able circumstances calling the book forth, it is a very agreeable work and should 
be universally read. 

PersonaL NARRATIVE OF EXPLORATIONS AND INCIDENTS IN TExas, NEw Mexico, Catiror- 
NIA, SONORA AND CHIHUAHUA, CONNECTED WITH THE Unirep STaTES AND MEXICAN 
BounpDARY COMMISSION, DURING THE YEARS 1850, ‘51, 52, and 53. By Joun Russe_y Bart- 
Lett, United States Commissioner. Published by LeECount & Strone, Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, and for sale by them. 

One of the “Books that are Books,” printed on the finest paper, with good 
type, elegantly bound, and illustrated by numerous fine lithographs and wood- 
cuts. We feel a peculiar gratification in turning over the leaves of this book, 
because its great intrinsic value is enhanced by the circumstance that it is almost 
the only work of importance that has been issued by any publishing house on 
this side of the Continent; and we deem it a matter for congratulation that this 
first effort of Messrs. LeCount & Strong, both as regards its contents and the 
taste displayed in its typography, binding and general appearance, should be so 
entirely worthy of themselves and their patrons. 

Every Californian should possess a copy, for it is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion upon many subjects which a residence in this country has rendered interest- 
ing tous all. The author was well qualified both by his attainments and _posi- 
tion to write an entertaining as well as instructive narrative, and though the 
circumstances under which it was written, and the object of its publication made 
the journal form necessary, it has none of that monotony and tedious repetition 
which too often mar similar works, while it loses none of its value as a guide 
book to those who may chance hereafter to travel over the same route. As 
Mr. Bartlett was accompanied by several savans, he was enabled to give accu- 
rate and valuable descriptions of plants, animals and natural phenomena, the 
knowledge of which might otherwise have been lost to science. It is worthy of 
preservation as a history of the proceedings of U.S. Officers while performing 
an important commission of the government; and it possesses peculiar interest 
since it is descriptive of certain portions of a tract of country, which, since the 
confirmation of the Gadsden Treaty, has become of the highest importance, and 
which is destined, at no distant day to be the grand highway of nations. But 
want of space—not inclination—compels us to spare our encomiums, and let Mr. 
Bartlett speak for himself. 

Taking the northern route by the way of Fredericksburg, he left San Antonio 
with a party numbering thirty, on the 10th of October, 1850. The following is 
a description of his traveling accommodation : 

“My train now consisted of six wagons, each drawn by six mules, and my carriage by four; 
the latter was what is called in New York a Rockaway. It was a large vehcicle with close sides 
and windows, and so arranged that it could in a few minutes be turned into an excellent sleeping 
place; it was so occupied by me during the whole journey to El Paso. It might also, with pro- 
priety be termed an armory and did receive that appellation, from the number of fire-arms con- 
tained in it. First, there was suspended ut the top a double-barreled gun, while to one of the up- 
rights was affixed my rifle, one of Sharp's repeaters; a heavy revolver (one of Colt’s six-shooters) 
was strapped to each door, and Dr. Webb (who rode with me) and I were both provided with a 


pair of Colt’s five-shooters. My carriage-driver carried a pair of Deringer’s pistol’s. We were 
thus enabled in case of necessity to discharge a round of thirty-seven shots without reloading; 
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besides which Sharp’s rifle could be fired at least six times in a minute. I also carried a spy-glass, 
barometer, lantern and a variety of tools and other articles, which we had constant use for on the 
road. The rest of the party were mounted on horses or mules, and I occasionally resorted to a 
mule by way of variety; for it is a dull mode of traveling to be dragged — along for eight or 
ten hours a day, cramped up in a carriage. I also made it a point to walk a few miles every day 
on starting, which practice was followed by others. 

Soon after leaving Fredericksburg, “ we struck a more open country on a level plateau, which 
continued without interruption during several hours march. On this plateau we entered a colo- 
ny of the misnamed ‘prairie dogs,’ which extended in every direction as far as the eye could reach. 
The ground occupied by this fraternity was distinctly marked by the shortness of the grass, which 
those little creatures feed on, as well as by their hillocks, some of which contain two or three cart- 
loads of earth, brought up from their excavated dwellings. We tried in vain to get one of them 
as a specimen, dead or alive. At least twenty shots were fired at them, both with pistols and 
rifles, by several individuals of the party, who considered themselves good marksmen; but they 
either dodged at the flash, or if shot, fell into their holes, at the mouth of which they invariabl 
sat. Not one was obtained. On examination drops of blood were seen near the holes, whic 
showed that some of the shots took etfect. In one instance I saw a rattle-snake enter one of the 
habitations; but whether he belonged there or was interloper, it was impossible to tell. Small 
brown owls flitted about and lit on the little hillocks in the midst of the — dogs, with which 
they seemed to be on good terms. For more than three hours our march continued through the 
vast domain of this community or ‘dog town,’ as they are usually called, nor did they terminate 
when we stopped for the night.” 


On the morning of the 24th, they were visited by “a Lipan Chief of eminence, 
named Chi-po-ta, with whom a treaty of peace and friendship had recently been 
made.” 


“This chief was about sixty years of age, rather corpulent, owing to the life of ease which he 
gave us to understand he had been leading, and was mounted on a mule so disproportionately 
small as to present a most ludicrous appearance. He had a pleasant, benevolent countenance, and 
bore so striking a resemblance to the portraits of General Cass, that every one noticed it. He was 
well dressed in a suit of deer skin, with his bow and arrows slung across his back; these were 
inclosed in a beautiful case, made of the skin of the American leopard, and he wore a pouch of the 
same material by his side. 

“ He spoke Spanish tolerably well, Mr. Cremony acting as the interpreter, and was immediately 
brought tome. He said that he had discovered our trail two days before, and had since watched 
us, keeping at a short distance. That his people were encamped a few miles off, having removed 
the day before. Chipotee knew enough of civilization to be aware that where distinguished gen- 
tlemen meet, it is customary to take a drink ; and finding no proffers of such civilities on my part, 
he gave me to understand that he would not object to a glass of whisky. I told him that we were 
Americans, who always drank water, and consequently were not provided with whisky, an asser- 
tion he seemed to doubt. I added, howevet, that if he would accompany us to our next encamp- 
ment, I would give him a shirt and something to eat. As we intended to encamp after a short 
march, in order to give our animals an opportunity to graze, I asked him to take a seat in my car- 
riage, an invitation which he accepted with a delight that showed itself in spite of his endeavors to 
maintain his gravity. Contrary to the custom of his race, he manifested much curiosity respecting 
all he saw, for the carriage was well filled with a variety of knick-knacks, which were new to him. 
The revolvers and other fire-arms, interested him exceedingly. My Sharp’s rifle, which loaded at 
the breech and primed itself, surpassed all his previous conceptions; and after that he was pre- 
pared for anything in the shooting line. Taking up my spy-glass, which he supposed to be some 
other contrivance of the sort, he wished to be shown how it was fired off. The instrument was 
adjusted and a distant tree pointed out, which he was told to look at with the glass. His credulity 
had been overtasked, and it was hard to convince him that it was the same far-off tree. I told him 
that we used that to see the Indians at a distance, and could always tell when they were about, or 
had stolen mules. In mien and conduct, the old chief was extremely dignified and self-possessed, 
although his Indian gravity was not proof against the jovial conduct, and expressions of our little 
company, all of whom took an interest in this first specimen of the wild denizens of the prairie, 
that we had met with. Many a blithe smile wreathed around his lips, and now and then a hearty 
laugh would ring out from the depths of the old man’s heart, with a right good will. Finding that 
he had mules, I requested him to bring them to our camp, and also to let us see his people.” 

While in camp, on the Mimbres, they visited some very curious rocks. 

“These were singular masses of sandstone standing detached from the adjacent hills, one of them 
bearing a curious resemblance to a man. My timid mule was much alarmed at the gigantic object 
which stood before it, trembling from head to foot. We therefore stopped a short distance from it, 
and hitched our animals to an oak, which hid from view the source of their terror. Around us 
stood these singular, isolated rocks, some appearing like castles, others like single pedestals and 
columns. The one resembling a human figure, which I christened the ‘Giant of the Mimbres,’ 
measured but three feet in its narrowest part, near the ground, while its upper portion must have 
been at least twelve feet through, and its hight about — Others of equal hight, stood near. All 
are disintegrated near the earth, and are gradually crumbling away, several having already fallen.” 


At Santa Ritu del Cobre, a little village near El Paso, he visited the copper 
mines. These were first opened in 1804, and worked with very good success, 
until 1838, wheu the hostility of the Apaches became so great as to prevent com- 
munication; they were abandoned until taken possession of by the Boundary 
Commission in 1851. 
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“Several deep shafts were sunk by the Mexicans, in the adjoining hills, which, with the vast 
heaps and extensive excavations about them, show that an immense deal of labor has been per- 
formed here. One of the largest shafts has been filled up, in consequence of the earth caving in. 
Others are obstructed by water which has accumulated near their entrance. Some of the excava- 
tions are still accessible, and have been explored by many. If it should again become an object to 
work the mines, they might be cleared without much labor. The rock is mostly felspar, and the 
red oxide of copper, intermixed with native metal. Large quantities of ore are deposited near the 
melting house. 

“On entering these excavations, one sees the bright veins of the sulphuret of copper penetrating 
the rock in all directions, with here and there small masses of native copper, and it is evident that 
all the hills in the vicinity are quite as rich as those which have been opened, for the same indica- 
tions appear on the surface. But until there issome other mode of transporting the copper to 
market, than by wagons for a distance of nearly a thousand miles, it will hardly pay to work them. 
There is no longer a market in the city of Mexico, as other mines have been found much nearer. 


While at the copper mines, an incident occurred which all those connected 
with the Boundary Commission, will long remember as one that awakened the 
finest sympathies of their nature. They were so fortunate as to rescue from 
the Apaches two Mexican boys who had been stolen from their parents, and a 
captive Spanish maiden, of noble birth, whom they treated with the greatest 
kindness, and finally had the happiness of restoring to their friends. But we 
must close our notice and our extracts. Doubtless the “Narrative” contains a 
thousand other passages more interesting than those we have selected. We did 
wish to give his admirable description of the “Casas Grandes,” those mysterious 
remains of a long lost raee—of the New Almaden quicksilver mines—the Geysers 
and the author's impressions of San Francisco and Captain Sutter, but want of 
space forbid, and we can only beg our readers to supply the omission by pur- 
chasing the book and reading for themselves. 

Martin Merrivate. Ry Pauw Creyton. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. For sale by Mar- 
vin & Hitcucock, Pioneer Bookstore, Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

This is a handsomely printed work, which is making its appearance in numbers. 
Four of the fifteen numbers, which are to complete it, have already reached San 
Francisco. So far as we have read, it is lively and interesting, and will amply 
repay purchase and perusal. 

Harper's GAZATEER OF THE WorRLD, No. 1: pp. 182. For sale by LeCount & Strona, Nos. 

111 and 113 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

Messrs. LeCount & Strong are in receipt of the first number of this useful and 
admirable work. Its title sufficiently indicates its character. It is to be com- 
pleted in ten numbers, and the reputation of the publishers is a sufficient guaranty 
that the work will be complete of its kind, and will of course be, when finished, 
a sine qua non to any library, private or public. It will be remembered that 
new and valuable contyibutions have been continually made to our general stock 
of statistical and geographical information. They remain, however, scattered 
through a great number of large works, many of them too rare and expensive to 
be available to the mass of the community. To gather these into condensed and 
convenient form is the object of the publishers in issuing this work. 

Tae Turkish Emptre. By Atrrep pe Bessie. Published by Lindsay & Blackiston, Phila- 
delphia. For sale by Gzo. W. Murray, Montgomery street, San Francisco. 

The volume which we now take pleasure in noticing, is particularly worthy of 
praise, inasmuch as it contains in the short compass of some two hundred octavo 
pages, all that is necessary tobe known of the subject upon which it treats. It con- 
tains a brief history of the rise and progress of the Ottoman nation, a succinct, but 
comprehensive review of its past and present condition, well written memoirs of 
the present Sultan, Abdel Medjid, his illustrious ancestors, the members of his 
cabinet, and the most notable personages of the Empire, accompanied by many 
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pertinent and sensible remarks upon the character and conduct of each. The 
description of the solemn mosques and gorgeous palaces of “the city of the Sul- 
tan,” as well as of the rich oriental scenes of Turkey, are quite graphic and glow- 
ing. The notices of the manners, customs and habits of the Turks, of their festivals 
and religious ceremonies, of their pursuits and pleasures, betray, both the minute 
observer and accurate limner. And the account of the different classes of society, 
their relative position and duties; of the productions and resources of the coun- 
try; of the domestic and foreign policy; of the government, its various insti- 
tutions and the administration of its laws; of the extent, power and discipline of 
its navy and army, are complete, clear, and in the highest degree satisfactory. 
We cheerfully recommend it to our readers. 

Ovr Parisn; or, ANNALS OF Pastor AND Proper. Published by L. P. Crown & Co., 61 Corn- 


hill, Boston, and by J. W. Bradly, 48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. For sale by Geo. W. 
Murray, Montgomery Block, San Francisco. 


A title suggestive of broad, grass-grown streets, of undisturbed quiet, of neat 
farm houses, with barns and hay ricks and lowing cattle, of a wide, unenclosed 
common, flanked on both sides by a school-house, a weather-beaten, time-browned 
church, whose aspiring steeple often reaches nearer heaven than the hearts of its 
congregation, a tavern, blacksmith shop, factory, and a moss-grown manse, over- 
shadowed by lofty embowering trees ; of sectarian disputations, of the privations, 
hardships and half-despised and unappreciated labors of the humble pastors, of 
the sewing society, where, though many garments may be made, more characters 
are destroyed; of singing schools, where susceptible rustic hearts are wounded by 
modest glances shot from demure eyes, ‘neath cottage bonnets; of village weddings, 
funerals, thanksgivings ; of thousand health-giving rustic pursuits and innocent 
moral pleasures. All this, and more, does this book describe, with a truthfulness 
and simplicity which, in this book-making age, cannot fail to charm the lover of 
the peaceful and truthful to nature. It also shows, that in the most secluded 
village, there is the same exhibition of folly and wisdom, vice and virtue inter- 
mingled, which mark the intercourse of human kind in densely populated cities ; 
less aggravated, perhaps, but only because the sphere of action is more limited. 
There is a delicacy of feeling and refinement of expression in many passages, 
which proclaim the author to be one of the gentler sex. With those who have 
a taste for pastorals, this cannot fail to be a popular book. 

GREECE AND THE GOLDEN Horn. By Stepnen Outn, D. D. J. C. Derby, New York. For 
sale by Geo. W. Murray, Montgomery Block, San Francisco. 

At the present time, when every eye is directed to the quarter where many of 
the chief powers of the earth are contending, the notes of the most insignificant 
traveler amid places thus rendered so memorable, possess a peculiar interest. 
But it is not from such an adventitious source that we seek a recommendation for 
this volume. Aside from the fact that it describes countries and localities whose 
very names are associated in the minds of every student with a thousand classical 
memories, it deserves attentive perusal as a work of considerable literary excel- 
lence. In the words of the admirable preface : 


“The author possesses a mind singularly comprehensive, and at the same time, a rare faculty of 
accurate and minute observation; and these qualifications, combined with a severe and conscien- 
tious truthfulness, fitted him admirably to write books of travel. He does not, indeed, give us 
romance; but reality is better; he tells what he saw, not what he dreamed. It is true that amid 
associations, such as those that haunt the hills of Athens, his calm mind grows imaginative, and to 
use his own language, ‘finds it easy to re-people scenes that have been consecrated by the highest 
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examples of genius and virtue,’ but his judgment, ever cool and collected, does not fail him under 
any degree of intellectual excitement, and his words may always be taken for true in their full 
meaning.” 


But the late President of Wesleyan University needs no eulogy! His fame is 
world-wide ; his record is the history of a long and useful life, and his memory is 
embalmed in the hearts of the many whom he benefited. During a great por- 
tion of his life, his chief cares and exertions were directed to promoting the wel- 
fare and advancement of the noble institution over which he presided, whose 
interests ever lay nearest his heart, and of which he was not unmindful at his 
death. For we are informed by the editor that in accordance with the spirit of 
his will, “the whole profits of the book will accrue to the Wesleyan University, 
to whose trustees the copyright has been assigned.” This announcement, coupled 
with the assurance that they will derive from its perusal a vast amount of 
instructive entertainment, will, we trust, obtain for it innumerable purchasers. 
Tue Czar, nis Covrt anp Preopie. By J. 8S. Maxwevt. Charles Scribner, New York. For 

sale by Marvin & Hircncock, Montgomery street, San Francisco, 

This book is a collection of notes and observations made by the author during 
a tour through Sweden, Norway and Russia, and a sojourn of some length at 
St. Petersburg. It is distinguished by candor and honesty, and must have a ten- 
dency to remove many of the erroneous impressions of the Czar, his Court and 
people, which have been given to the world by prejudiced and ignorant travelers. 
The writer possessed facilities for obtaining a correct view of affairs at the Rus- 
sian Capital, not usual to the ordinary sojourner in that stronghold of autocracy ; 
and his volume is especially valuable as affording an insight into the private 
character and motives of one, whose actions astonish and intimidate all Europe ; 
while its pages are enlivened by many pleasant sketches descriptive of the 
intrigues and ceremonies of his Court, and of the manners, customs and amuse- 
ments of his people. His style is easy, graceful and graphic, and taken as a 
whole, his book is one of the most agreeable and instructive, that it has ever been 
our good fortune to peruse. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 

July 19. The grand opera and spectacle of Der Freischutz was brought out 
at the Metropolitan, in anadmirable manner. Madame Anna Bishop, Miss Gould, 
Herr Mengis and Beutler sustaining the principal parts. . . . The bark Liber- 
tad arrived from Hong Kong, with a large number of Chinese passengers, in a 
most distressing condition. A disease, by some called scurvy, and by others ship- 
fever, had broken out among them, and out of 500 passengers with whom the 
vessel left China, over 100 perished. As soon as the fact became known, the ves- 
sel, by the direction of the Mayor, was anchored in the bay, and strict quarantine 
regulations established. . . . The Democratic State Convention holding its session 
in Sacramento, divided into two parties, the anti-Electionists and Electionists, and 
held separate meetings. The former nominated Gen. J. W. Denver and Philip T. 
Herbert, for Congress; and Charles A. Leake, Clerk of the Supreme Court. The 
latter, Messrs. Latham and McDougal, for Congress, and Woodside, Clerk of the 
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Supreme Court. . . . The Board of County Supervisors visited, by invitation, the 
new Hall of Records. 

July 20. A new fire bell weighing 350 pounds, presented by Mr. F. Vassault 
to the “ Pacific” Fire Company, No. 8, was raised to the belfry of the house of 
their engine, on Front street, between Jackson and Pacific. . . . The large aew 
hotel, called the Clinton Hotel, situated in Clinton, Contra Costa, caught fire and 
burned to the ground. The loss is estimated at $30,000. ... An ordinance 
granting the right of using Market street as a Railroad track for 30 years, was 
passed by the Common Council. . . . Mr. T. D. Green was elected City Sexton. 

July 21. Messrs. Lee and Marshall gave performances at their Circus for the 
entertainment of the children of the Common Schools, who were present in large 
numbers, the proceeds derived from additional spectators was devoted to the 
Publie Library Fund, $273 50, and in the evening for the benefit of the Firemen’s 
Charitable Fund. . . . The old American Theater having been pulled down, a 
new one was commenced upon its site. . . . A fire broke out in the hair dressing 
establishment of Compion and Beelmon, Commercial street, and one on the corner 
of Stocktoa and Pacific streets, but both were extinguished before much damage 
ensued. . . . The bar room on the corner of Battery and Vallejo street, was 
robbed of $250. 

July 22. Nine more deaths occurred among the unfortunate Chinese, who 
arrived by the Libertad. 

July 23. The house of Mr. Merchant, corner of California and Dupont, was 
entered and robbed of sundry articles of jewelry. . . . The corner stone of the 
new Jewish temple of the Congregation Emanuel, on Broadway, between Powell 
and Mason streets, was laid yesterday. In it was deposited a metal box contain- 
ing the constitution of the congregation, a paper printed in 1797, containing the 
resignation of Gen. George Washington of the Presidency of the United States, 
the newspapers of San Francisco, a paper issued in 1852, Jewish papers and 
periodicals, a box of coin of the United States, a copy of the proceedings at the 
inauguration of Franklin Pierce, President of the United States, of John Bigler, 
Governor of California, and of C. K. Garrison, Mayor of San Francisco. The 
Rev. Mr. Eckman then read from the 11th verse to the end of the 28th Chapter 
of Genesis, from a Jewish bible, and invoked the blessing of Jehovah upon the 
edifice. . . . Eight more cases terminated fatally on board the Libertad... . 
The Rev. Dr. Scott organized a congregation, to be called the Cobourg Presbyte- 
rian Church of San Francisco. 

July 24. Nine of the most desperate of the convicts at the State prison at 
Marin, rose upon the guard, and knocking him down, seized his gun and pistol, 
and attempted to take the sloop “ Pike County,” but were compelled to abandon 
her. ‘They sueceeded in securing a whale-boat which lay near. In the struggle 
that ensued, one of them, the celebrated Slung Shot Smith, fired the musket at 
a guard named Ertes, but did not hurt him, and was himself immediately shot 
dead by the latter. While in the whale boat they were fired upon by the guard 
and several were wounded. On reaching the opposite shore, five were seen to 
leave the boat, who, notwithstanding an immediate pursuit and the most strenu- 
ous exertions made for their re-capture, managed to make their escape. Three, 
incapacitated by their wounds for flight, were found in the boat, and taken back 
to the prison. . . . Ole Bull and Maurice Strakosch made their first appearance 
at the Metropolitan, and were welcomed by a large and enthusiastic audience. 

. James Turner was brought before Chief Justice Murray, of the Supreme 
Court, by a writ of habeas corpus, and at last sueceeded in obtaining his discharge 
from imprisonment. The plea upon which it was granted was, that in the pro- 
ceedings before the Recorder’s Court, there was no record of the prisoner having 
waived his right to trial by jury, and that therefore his trial was irregular. This 
release, however, was only upon bail, that he would appear before the County 
Court, and prosecute his appeal from the decision of the Recorder. . . . The U. 
S. Revenue Cutter, Jefferson Davis, W. C. Pease, Esq., commanding, arrived from 
New York, via Charleston, Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, and a cruise in search of the 
steamship San Francisco. . . . Five more deaths occurred on board the Libertad. 

. An inquest was held upon the body of an insane Frenchman, named Auguste 
Rombeaux, which was found in the dock at Pacific wharf. ... Capt. North, 
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havi ing i deputed to act in the en e of the late City Marshal, suspended, R. 
B. Monks, formerly assistant, was installed into the office of C aptain of the Police. 
There was a great excitement occasioned by a rumor that a party of Chi- 
nese who sympathised with the rebels in the Flowery Kingdom, were preparing 
to attack a house on Dupont street, near Washington. Owing to the prompt 
steps of the police, their design was abandoned. Nothing serious occurred. 

July 25. Ira P. Rankin, Esq., delivered a lecture before the Mercantile Library 
Association, upon “the Commerce of the Middle Ages,” which was much praised 
by the press of the city. . . . Seven more deaths occurred on board the Liber- 
tad, making 37 since the arrival of that vessel in this port... . The Whig State 
Convention assembled at Sacramento; Joshua ?. Havens was appointed Chairman. 
A committee was appointed to report permanent officers, and the order of busi- 
ness. The Convention then took a recess. On re-assembling, the report of the 
committee was confirmed, J. Neely Johnson, Esq., being nominated President, 
and the Convention proceeded to organize... . A new schooner, unmed J. E. 
Murdoch, was launched at Rincon Point. . . . The Riggers and Stevadores cele- 
brated the anniversary of their association, by « procession through the streets, 
and a dinner at the Mission. . . . The hod-carriers and tenders of Sacramento 
struck for higher wages, desiring $6 instead of $5 a day. Some of ‘them gained 
their wish. 

July 26. The Times and Transcript published a statement showing, that owing 

to the present high rents, 347 out 1025 buildings erected for business purposes, 
were unoccupied. . . . Ten more deaths occurred on board the Libertad. 
Mr. J. E. Murdoch gave dramatic readings at Musical Hall for the benefit of the 
Charitable Fund of the LO. of O. FE... . Major G. W. Bowie, of Colusi, was 
nominated Whig candidate for Congress from the Northern District and Calhoun 
Benham, of San Francisco, from the Southern District. J. R. Beard, of Nevada, 
candidate for the Clerkship of the Supreme Court. 

July 27. A fire broke out at Marysviile, on the corner of Second street and 
Virgin Alley, and swept away nearly every building from Second to Fifth, 
between D and B streets. Two hundred frame houses, lumber, and other prop- 
erty was destroyed, whose value was estimated at $250,000. . . . A grand com- 
plimentary benefit was given at the Metropolitan to Mrs. C. N. Sinclair... . 
The California Guards proceeded to the plain opposite the Pioneer race course for 
the purpose of target practice. The target was placed at a distance of 400 yards, 
Tho first prize was awarded to Mr. Crowell, the second to Mr. Creigh. . . . The 
Market street Railroad ordinance, having been re-considered, was discussed by 
the Board of Assistant Aldermen, when the clause granting the use of it for 30 
years to the company to whom the privilege of constructing it was granted, was 
amended so as to give the same to such contractors or persons as should offer to 
relinquish the road to the city after the expiration of the least number of years 
—the highest term not to exceed twenty years. . .. The steamboat “ Enter- 
prize,” the first boat of the Citizen’s Steam Navigation Company, in opposition to 
the California Steam Navigation C ompany, arrived at Marysville, and was joy- 
fully welcomed by the people of that city. 

July 28. William B. Sheppard was publicly executed for the murder of Henry 

’. Day on the evening of the 4th of April last. The execution was conducted 
with all the appropriate solemnities. A seaffold had been erected in a ravine 
about a quarter of a mile east of the Presidio, around which the California and 
City Guard were drawn up in hollow square. The wretched man was attended 
thither by the Rev. Mr. Ingoldsby, Catholic Priest, Sheriff Gorham, and Deputy 
Marshal North and Capt. Monks, of the Police, while the National Lancers sur- 
rounded the carriage. On arriving at the scaffold, he shook hands with the gen- 
tlemen there present, and calmly heard his death warrant read by the Sheriff. He 
then stepped forward to the head of ‘the steps of the scaffold and addressed the 
crowd, reiterating, as he had always done, his innocence, and asking their prayers. 
Then withdrawing, he placed himself over the trap-door, his arms and legs were 
pinioned, the noose adjusted, the fatal white cap drawn over his he: ad, and ina 
few moments his spirit was winging its flight to the Great Judge of all mankind. 
It is estimated that eight thousand persons witnessed the awful scene. His auto- 
biography, giving his own version of the murder and its attendant circumstances 
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and asseverating his innocense, was published in the daily papers. . . . The cele- 
brated Brigadier General Childs, of the voluntary militia, was offered the hospi- 
talities of the Station House, by Recorder Baker. . . . Only one death occurred 
on board the Libertad. . . . The house of Mr. Jarvis, on Clay street, was broken 
into and robbed of money and jewelry to the value of $400. 

July 29. Ina store on Front street, between Clay and Commercial, a fatal 
affray occurred between Wm. B, Atkins and Wm. 8. Way, which resulted in the 
death of the latter. The former was arrested and taken to the Station House. 
... Mr. J. E. Murdoch was given a complimentary benefit at the Metropolitan. 

July 80. The grand opera of Der Freischutz was brought out at the Metro- 
politan in the original German, in a splendid manner, with the same cast as on 
previous occasions, except that Madame Van Gulpen was substituted for Miss 
Gould, in the part of Anna, while Herr Vrieck took the part of Ottocar. The 
orchestra was also enlarged by the co-operation of members of the Verandah 
Concert Society... . The new Presbyterian Church, on the corner of Union 
and Gray streets, under the charge of Rev. Mr. Woods, was consecrated. ... 
Steamships Uncle Sam, of the Independent Line, arrived 13 days, and the P. M. 
S. 8. Golden Gate, 12 days from Panama. . . . The Sabbath School of the First 
Congregational Church, celebrated its fifth anniversary. . . . The celebrated bur- 
glar, Cock-Eye Fury, was arrested while in the act of committing a burglary and 
consigned to the Station House. 

July 31. Mr. and Mrs. Stark made their first appearance after their return 
from Australia, at the Metropolitan, and were cordially received. . . . The N. T. 
C. 8. Pacific arrived 12 days from San Juan. . . . A house on the Ridge Road, 
near Sacramento, occupied by the servants of Judge Robinson, and valued at 
$1000, was destroyed by fire. . . . Cock-Eye Fury, detected in an attempt to 
commit burglary, was sent up to the Court of Sessions. 

August 1. The P. M.S. S. Sonora, and the I. 8. 8S. Yankee Blade, from Pana- 
ma, and Nic. 8. 8. Brother Jonathan, for San Juan del Sud, left, carrying away 
treasure to the amount of $2,159,318 13. . . . Five more deaths occurred among 
the passengers of the Libertad. . . . Judge Ogden Hoffman, Jr., of the U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court, left by the Sonora on a visit to the Atlantic States... . Miss Laura 
Keene, Mrs. Evans, Messrs. Booth, Anderson and Evans set sail in the bark M. A. 
Jones, for Australia. . . . Little Miss Quinn appeared as young Norval and Little 
Pickle, at the Union, in both of which characters she gave great satisfaction. . . . 
Judge Farwell took his seat as one of the U. 8S. Land Commissioners. . . . Col. 
C. R. Wheat left in the Sonora with the intention of participating in the Cuban 
expedition. . . . D, Hale Haskell, Esq., of Adams & Co’s. Express, also left by 
the same steamer, on a visit to the States... . In the case of the City of San 
Francisco, claiming pueblo lands, the U. 8. Land Commissioner, Felch, announced 
that Commissioner Thompson and himself disagreed, and the case would have to 
be re-argued before a full Board. 

August 2. In the Board of Supervisors, the committee were authorized to 
advertise for proposals for constructing suitable buildings for a House of Refuge, 
upon the site lately purchased for that purpose. . . . An affair of honor came off 
near the Mission, between Messrs. A. J. Kelley and Geo, Williams. The former 
was slightly wounded in the hand, the latter dangerously in the side; distance, 
35 yards, weapons six inch Colt’s revolvers. . . . The time expired for receiving 
bids upon the Fire Department Bonds, 7 per cent., due Nov., 1865. No bids had 
been received. . . . The mountain town of Bidwell, at Bidwell’s Bar, was almost 
completely destroyed by fire. 

August 3. Five more deaths occurred on board the Libertad. . . . The wife 
and two small children of Don. F. Thiejera, residing near San José, were found 
horribly murdered. No clue to the murderer was obtained. . .. The case of 
the City of San Francisco, claiming pueblo lands, was submitted on briefs, agree- 
ably to the permission of Commissioner Felch. 

August 4. A quarterly meeting of the Teacher’s Association was held at the 
Unitarian Church, H. J. Wetls, Esq., of the Board of Education, in the chair, 
The report of Mr. Wm. O’Grady, Superintendent, showed that 1,745 children 
were educated in the public schools; that the expenses of the eleventh quarter 
just closed, were $18,160, and that the Public School Library contained 600 
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volumes. . . . B. R. Buckelew published in the Herald a notice of “his invention 
of certain machinery, for the purpose of condensing atmospheric air by the force 
of wind, water-fall; ebb and flow of tide, currents of rivers, steam- -power, horse- 
ae ‘and by gun powder, and other explosives, to be used as a motive power, 

oth in propelling steamboats and for manufacturing purposes,” which he prom- 
ises will be safer and far superior to any now in use. . . . At Dry Creek, during 
a thunder storm, a man named Hugh McKay was struck by lightning, by which 
he was made insensible for about an hour, but afterwards recovered. The first 
instance of the kind known in California. 

August 5. Ole Bull and Maurice Strakosch gave a concert at Musical Hall 
for the benefit of the Fire Department Fund. .. . The Grand Jury presented 
their report to the Court of Sessions. It commended the cleanliness and 
general good order of the County Jail, Station House, State Marine Hospital 
and Public Schools, but reprobated the course pursued by the City Treasurer 
with regard to the School Fund moneys in his hands, and of his absence from his 
office during business hours; also, of the manner in which the new County Road 
had been performed, and finally of the conduct of the Common Council and 
Board of County Supervisors in passing by “a unanimous vote” numberless exor- 
bitant bills. They presented four indictments against G. W. Baker, City Recorder, 
for misdemeanor in not paying over to the treasury of the city certain moneys 
collected by him; and one indictment for malicious mischief committed by Rich- 
ard Taylor, Charles Hopkins, Danial Merrifield, John Wall, M. C. Palmer, and 
Henry Vangh, on the 12th July last, in pulling down and carrying away fifty 
rails of the fence of Wm. D. Harrington. . . . Capt. Malony, of the bark “Liber- 
tad,” on board which were so many unfortunate Chinese passengers, was brought 
before the Recorder, charged with a violation of the State Emigrant Law of 1853, 
in not reporting within 24 hours after his arrival, to the Commissioners of Emi- 
grants. 

August 6. The corner stone of the new brick Jewish Temple of the congre- 
gation Sherith was laid with appropriate ceremonies on Stockton street, between 
Broadway and Vallejo. The services were conducted and the address delivered 
by Rabbi Eckman. In the corner stone were deposited a history of the rise and 
progress of the congregation Sherith Israel, a copy of the by- laws of the Society, 
pone of the Asmonean and Occident Jewish papers published i in New York and 

Philadelphia ; copies of the papers of the day, and also some coins. . A race 
came off en the Union Course, between Ned McGowan, (pacer,) D. C. Broderick, 
and Rhode Island, (trotter,) mile heats, best three in five, in harness. Rhode 
Island won in three straight heats. Time, 2.46, 2.46, 2.44. 

August 7. It is stated that an attempt was made to sink the Cortez, by 
some anteie who secretly climbed on board of her as she lay at the Jackson 
street wharf. They succeeded in getting below, without being ‘discovered, when 
—— turned off the blower cock attached to the boilers, and the water rushed in 

rapidly. 3efore her condition was discovered, she had filled to the second deck. 
The ship’s pumps being insufficient in emptying the water, the great steam pump 
of the Saucelito Water Company was brought in requisition, which, after working 
all day long, towards evening pumped her dry. The bedding and furniture was 
much injured, but the vessel received no serious damage. . . . The first exhibi- 
tion of California on Canvas, being a series of paintings, illustrative of scenes in 
California, took place at Musical Flall. The house of Mr. F. Hargan, on Sutter 
street, near Bush, was entered and robbed of a small amount of plate and jewelry. 

August 8. A fire broke out in a stable owned by Mr. James F. Ladd, on 
Minna street, but it was extinguished before any material damage was sustained. 

. . An inquest was held upon the body of Capt. Elihu Norton, which was found 
on the day preceding, near the Stuart street Wharf. The front walls of the 
brick buildings, corner Battery and Merchant streets, occupied by Hill & Still- 
man and Starkweather & McClenahan, fell out, carrying the roof with them. 
With the exception of a Mr. Howell, who fell into a heap of slacked lime, and 
who, it is feared, will lose his eyes, no person was injured. The damage to the 
building was estimated at $1200. They were being raised to the new grade at 
the time... . / An embankment on the corner of California and Stockton streets, 
caved in, burying a mannamed Maltby. He was extricated with but little injury. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BY JOHN PHENIX, £ 8. d., $c. 
Editor of The Pioneer: 

I nave often thought that the adjectives of the English language were not 
sufficiently definite for the purposes of description. They have but three degrees 
of comparison—a very insufficient number, certainly, when we consider that 
they are to be applied to a thousand objects, which, though of the same general 
class or quality, differ from each other by a thousand different shades or degrees 
of the same peculiarity. Thus, though there are three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year, all of which must, from the nature of things, differ from each 
other in the matter of climate—we have but half a dozen expressions to convey 
to one another our ideas of this inequality. We say,—“ It is a fine day;” “It 
is a very fine day ;” “It is the finest day we have seen;” or, “It is an unpleasant 
day;” “A very unpleasant day ;” “The most unpleasant day we ever saw.” But 
it is plain, that none of these expressions give an exact idea of the nature of the 
day; and the two superlative expressions are generally untrue. I once heard a 
gentleman remark, on a rainy, snowy, windy and (in the ordinary English lan- 
guage) indescribable day, that it was “most preposterous weather.” He came 
nearer to giving a correct idea of it, than he could have done by any ordinary 
mode of expression; but his description was not sufficiently definite. 

Again,—we say of a lady—‘“She is beautiful;” “She is very beautiful,” or 
“She is perfectly beautiful ;”—descriptions, which, to one who never saw her, 
are no descriptions at all; for among thousands of women he has seen, probably 
no two are equally beautiful; and as to a perfectly beautiful woman, he knows 
that no such being was ever created—unless by G. P. R. James, for one of the 
two horsemen to fall in love with, and marry at the end of the second volume. 

If I meet Smith in the street, and ask him—as I am pretty sure to do,—* How 
he does?” he infallibly replies—“ Zolerable, thank you,’"—which gives me no 
exact idea of Smith’s health—for he has made the same reply to me on a hundred 
different occasions—on every one of which there must have been some slight 
shade of difference in his physical economy, and of course, a corresponding 
change in his feelings. 

To a man of a mathematical turn of mind—to a student and lover of the exact 
sciences, these inaccuracies of expression—this inability to understand evxacily 
how things are, must be a constant source of annoyance; and to one who, like 
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myself, unites this turn of mind to an ardent love of truth, for its own sake—the 
reflection that the English language does not enable us to speak the truth with 
exactness, is peculiarly painful. For this reason I have, with some trouble, 
made myself thoroughly acquainted with every ancient and modern language, in 
the hope that I might find some one of them that would enable me to express 
precisely my ideas; but the same insufficiency of adjectives exists in all except 
that of the Flathead Indians of Puget Sound, which consists of but forty-six 
words, mostly nouns; but to the constant use of which, exists the objection that 
nobody but that tribe can understand it. And as their literary and scientific 
advancement is not such as to make a residence among them, for a man of my 
disposition, desirable, I have abandoned the use of their language in the belief 
that for me it is hyas. eultus., or as the Spaniard hath it, no me vale nada. 
Despairing, therefore, of making new discoveries in foreign languages, I have 
set myself seriously to work to reform our own; and have, I think, made an im- 
portant discovery, which, when developed into a system and universally adopted, 





will give a precision of expression, and a consequent clearness of idea, that will 
leave little to be desired, and will, I modestly hope, immortalize my humble 
name as the promulgator of the truth and the benefactor of the human race. 

Before entering upon my system I will give you an account of its discovery, 
(which, perhaps I might with more modesty term an adaptation and enlargement 
of the idea of another,) which will surprize you by its simplicity, and like the 
method of standing eggs on end, of Columbus, the inventions of printing, gun- 
powder and the mariner’s compass,—prove another exemplification of the truth 
of Hannah Moore’s beautifully expressed sentiment : 


“Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Large aches from little toe-corns grow.” 


During the past week my attention was attracted by a large placard embel- 
lishing the corners of our streets, headed in mighty capitals, with the word 
“Purenotocy,” and illustrated by a map of a man’s head, closely shaven, and 
laid off in lots, duly numbered from one to forty-seven. Beneath this edifying 
illustration appeared a legend informing the inhabitants of San Diego and vicin- 
ity that Professor Dodge had arrived and taken rooms (which was inaccurate, 
as he had but one room,) at the Gyascutus House, where he would be happy to 
examine and furnish them with a chart of their heads, showing the moral and 
intellectual endowments, at the low price of three dollars each, 

Always gratified with an opportunity of spending my money and making 
scientific researches, I immediately had my hair cut and carefully combed, and 
hastened to present myself and my head to the Professor’s notice. I found him 
a tall and thin Professor, in a suit of rusty, not to say seedy black, with a closely 
buttoned vest and no perceptible shirt-collar or wrist-bands. His nose was red, 
his spectacles were blue, and he wore a brown wig, beneath which, as T subse- 
quently ascertained, his bald head was laid off in lots, marked and numbered 
with Indian ink, after the manner of the diagram upon his advertisement. Upon 
asmall table lay many little books with yellow covers, several of the placards, 
pen and ink, a pair of iron ecallipers with brass knobs, and six dollars in silver. 
Having explained the object of my visit and increased the pile of silver by six 
half-dollars from my pocket—whereat he smiled, and I observed he wore false 
teeth—(scientifie men always do; they love to encourage art) the Professor 
placed me in a chair, and rapidly manipulating my head, after the manner of a 
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sham pooh, (I am not certain as to the orthography of this expression) remarked 
that my temperament was “ lymphatic, nervous, bilious.” I remarked that “I 
thought myself dyspeptic,” but he made no reply. Then seizing on the callipers 
he embraced with them, my head in various places, and made notes upon a small 
card that lay near him on the table. He then stated that my “hair getting very 
thin on the top,” placed in my hand one of the yellow-covered books, which I 
found to be an almanac containing anecdotes about the virtues of Dodge’s Hair 
Invigorator, and recommending it to my perusal, he remarked that he was agent 
for the sale of this wonderful fluid, and urged me to purchase a bottle—price 
two dollars. Stating my willingness to do so, the Professor produced it from a 
hair trunk that stood in a corner of the room, which he stated, by the way, was 
originally an ordinary pine box, on which the hair had grown since “the Invig- 
orator” had been placed in it—(a singular fact) and recommended me to be cau- 
tious in wearing gloves while rubbing it upon my head, as unhappy accidents 
had oceurred—the hair growing freely from the ends of the fingers, if used with 
the bare hand. He then seated himself at the table and rapidly filling up what 
appeared to me a blank certificate, he soon handed over the following singular 
document: 

“ PHRENOLOGICAL CHART OF THE HEAD oF M. Jonn Paaentx, by Fiatsroxe B. 
Donar, Professor of Phrenology, and inventor and proprietor of Dodge’s cele- 


brated Hair Invigorator, Stimulator of the Conscience, and Arouser of the Men- 
tal Faculties : 


Temperament,—Lymphatic, Nervous, Bilious. 


Size of Head, 11. Imitation, 11. 
Amativeness, 114. Self-Esteem, 4. 

Caution, 3. Benevolence, 12. 
Combativeness, 24. Mirth, 1. 

Credulity, 1. Language, 12. 
Causality, 12. Firmness, 2. 
Conscientiousness, 12. Veneration, 12. 
Destructiveness, 9. Philoprogenitiveness, 0. 


Hope, 10.” 


Having gazed on this for a few moments in mute astonishment,—during which 
the Professor took a glass of brandy and water, and afterwards a mouthful of 
tobacco,—I turned to him and requested an explanation. 

“Why,” said he, “it’s very simple; the number 12 is the maximum, 1 the min- 
imum ; for instance, you are as benevolent as a man can be—therefore I mark 
you, Benevolence, 12. You have little or no self-esteem—hence I place you, 
Self-esteem, 4. You've scarcely any credulity,—don’t you see?” 

I did see! This was my discovery. I saw at a flash how the English lan- 
guage was susceptible of improvement, and, fired with the glorious idea, I rushed 
from the room and the house; heedless of the Professor’s request that I would 
buy more of his Invigorator ; heedless of his alarmed ery that I would pay for 
the bottle I'd got; heedless that I tripped on the last step of the Gyascutus 
House, and smashed there the precious fluid; (the step has now a growth of four 
inches of hair on it, and the people use it as a door-mat ); I rushed home and 
never grew calm till with pen, ink and paper before me, I commenced the devel- 
opment of my system. 

This system—shall I say this great system—is exceedingly simple and easily ex- 
plained in a few words. In the first place, “figures won’t lic.” Let us then repre- 
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sent by the number 100, the maximum, the ne plus ultra of every human quality ; 
—grace, beauty, courage, strength, wisdom, learning—everything. Let perfec- 
tion, I say, be represented by 100, and an absolute minimum of all qualities by 
the number 1. Then by applying the numbers between, to the adjectives used 
in conversation, we shall be able to arrive at a very close approximation to the 
idea we wish to convey ; in other words, we shall be enabled to speak the truth. 
Glorious, soul-inspiring idea! For instance, the most ordinary question asked of 
you is, “How do you do?” To this, instead of replying, “Pretty well,” “Very 
well,” “quite well,” or the like absurdities,—after running through your mind 
that perfection of health is 100, no health at all, 1—you say, with a graceful 

or, feeling poorly, “I’m 18, ’'m obliged to 
you,” or “I’m 68,” or “75,” or “874,” as the case may be! Do you see how 
very close in this way you may approximate to the truth; and how clearly your 


bow, “Thank you, I’m 52 to day;” 


questioner will understand what he so anxiously wishes to arrive at—your exact 
state of health? 

Let this system be adopted into our elements of grammar, our conversation, 
our literature, and we become at once an exact, precise, mathematical, truth-tell- 
ing people. It will apply to everything but polities; there, truth being of no 
account, the system is useless. But in literature, how admirable! Take an ex- 
ample : 

As a 19 young and 76 beautiful lady was 52 gaily tripping down the sidewalk 
of our 84 frequented street, she accidentally came in contact—100, (this shows that 
she came in close contact) with a 73 fat, but 87 good humored looking gentleman, 
who was 93 (i. e. intently) gazing into the window of a toy-shop. Gracefully 
56 extricating herself, she received the excuses of the 96 embarrassed Falstaff 
with a 68 bland smile and continued on her way. But hardly—7—had she reach- 
ed the corner of the block, ere she was overtaken by a 24 young man, 82 poorly 
dressed, but of an 85 expression of countenance; 91 hastily touching her 54 
beautifully rounded arm, he said, to her 67 surprise,— 

“Madam, at the window of the toy-shop yonder, you dropped this bracelet, 
which I had the 71 good fortune to observe, and now have the 94 happiness to 
hand to you.” (Of course the expression “94 happiness” is merely the young 
man’s polite hyperbole.) 

Blushing with 76 modesty, the lovely (76, as before, of course) lady took the 
bracelet—which was a 24 magnificent diamond clasp—({24 magnificent, playfully 
sareastic; it was probably not one of Tucker's) from the young man’s hand and 


, 


84 hesitatingly drew from her beautifully 38 embroidered reticule a 67 port-mon- 
naie. The young man noticed the action, and 73 proudly drawing back, added— 

“Do not thank me; the pleasure of gazing for an instant at those 100 eyes, 
(perhaps too exaggerated a compliment) has already more than compensated me 
for any trouble that I might have had.” 

She thanked him, however, and with a 67 deep blush and a 48 pensive air, 
turned from him and pursued with a 83 slow step, her promenade. 

Of course you see that this is but the commencement of a pretty little tale, 
which | might throw off, if I had a mind to, showing in two volumes, or forty 
eight chapters of thrilling interest, how the young man sought the girl’s acquaint- 
ance, how the interest first excited deepened into love, how they suffered much 
from the opposition of parents, (her parents, of course) and how, after much 
trouble, annoyance, and many perilous adventures, they were finally married,— 
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their happiness, of course, being represented by 100. But I trust that I have 
said enough to recommend my system to the good and truthful of the literary 
world; and besides, just at present I have something of more immediate impor- 
tance to attend to. 

You would hardly believe it, but that everlasting (100) seamp of a Professor 
has brought a suit against me for stealing a bottle of his disgusting Invigorator ; 
and as the suit comes off before a Justice of the Peace, whose only principle of 
law is to find guilty and fine any accused person who he thinks has any money— 
(because if he don’t he has to take his costs in County Scrip,) it behoves me to 
“take time by the fore-lock.” So, for the present, adieu. Should my system 
succeed to the extent of my hopes and expectations, I shall publish my new gram- 
mar early in the ensuing month, with suitable dedication and preface ; and should 
you, with your well known liberality, publish my prospectus and give me a 
handsome literary notice, I shall be pleased to furnish a presentation copy to 
each of the little Pioneer children. 

P.S. Lregret toadd that having just read this article to Mrs. Phenix, and 
asked her opinion thereon, she replied, that “if a first rate magazine article 
were represented by 100, she should judge this to be about 13; or if the quint- 
essence of stupidity were 100, she should take this to be in the neighborhood of 
96.” This, as a criticism, is, perhaps, a little discouraging, but as an exemplifi- 
cation of the merits of my system it is exceedingly flattering. How could she, I 
should like to know, in ordinary language, have given so exact and truthful an 
idea,—how expressed so forcibly her opinion (which, of course, differs from mine) 
on the subject ? 

As Dr. Samuel Johnson learnedly remarked to James Boswell, Laird of Au- 
chinleck, on a certain oecasion— 

“Sir, the proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof.” 


The following is the article on Education received from an esteemed friend, and 
promised in our last: 

Tue Santa Ciara Cottece.—One of the best evidences of the substantial and 
progressing condition of a State, is found in the increase of colleges and common 
schools. In degree of their number and character, these institutions afford not 
only an index of the intelligence of a people, but they give assurance of settled 
principles and a high morality which are guaranties of continued prosperity and 
an expanding future. In this, as in most things else of good, California has out- 
stripped the ordinary rate of promise ; and, beyond even her exploits in commerce, 
her miracles of agriculture, or the wonders of her mines, may be ranked her mul- 
tiplication of institutions for the education of her youth. In every part of the 
the State, school houses, presided over by accomplished teachers, are in thriving 
operation; while the beautiful valleys of Santa Clara and Sonoma are already 
indicated as future seats of learning, which bid fair, ere long, to rival the renown 
of Yale or Cambridge, of Williams or of Union. We have abundant data in our 
hands to confirm and exalt the pride of our population upon this feature of our 
progress, but our space confines our wishes, and circumseribes us to a mere notice 
only, of the recent brilliant third opening of the Santa Clara College, on the 6th 
and 7th of the last month. 

This occasion drew together a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen from 
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various parts of the State, all betraying the most earnest solicitude, and repre- 
senting together, most of the prominent nationalities of the world. There was 
the French, English, Irish and American mother; the Australian, Chilian, Poly- 
nesian and Spanish father; the German, Italian and Brazilian, and the proud 
matron to the manor born, all looking on their agglomerated offspring with paren- 
tal pride, and yearning for the glittering medals with scarcely less of ardor, than 
the boys themselves. 

The exercises lasted for two days; the first being allotted to the junior classes, 
and the second, to the examination of the senior ones. We do not hesitate to say, 
we never witnessed a more satisfactory examination, as well in the higher as the 
simpler branches, nor to add, that we saw it close with a new surprise, at the 
wonderful facility which the good fathers of the Society of Jesus, invariably 
exhibit in the mental cultivation and control of youth. 

There were sixty-six medals (one of gold, and the rest of silver) distributed, and 
there were four or five instances in which fortunate geniuses had their breasts cov- 
ered with glittering honors and gaudy ribbons. We saw two aged matrons, (one a 
native Californian and the other Irish) who sat nearly side by side, each absorbed, 
unconscious of the emotions of the other, in the movements of her meritorious 
child. As decoration after decoration multiplied on the bosoms that were dearest 
to their eyes, we could notice the swell of maternal pride increase, until nature, 
overwhelmed at last, yielded to the unusual pressure, and big drops of joy 
trickled silently down their furrowed cheeks. 

The Santa Clara College is under the Presidency of Father Nobili, subordinate 
to whom seven accomplished professors perform judiciously allotted duties, and 
who, though all of the Society of Jesus, scrupulously abstain from enforcing any 
of their religious tenets upon their scholars’ minds. General education, separated 
from religious doctrine is the sole object of the College, and to the promotion of 
that end, and to meet the already required enlargement of the Institution, ten 
new professors have been sent for, who in a few months will be added to the 
staff of the superior. 

Henceforth, parents who travel, need have no uneasiness in leaving their chil- 
dren here. So long as Santa Clara College opens its paternal doors, they will be 
sure of an affectionate superintendence, and of an improvement quite as rapid 
and as broad as could be guarantied by any similar institution in the land. 

W. 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 

Tue Stage is languishing for a time. No more crowded houses night after 
night, week after week, month after month. No more quick recurring claps of 
thunder,—now rumbling and growing louder and louder, all around and among 
the cloud of humanity encompassing the boards,—now bursting out with sudden 
and tremendous peal! No more showers of bouquets descending from the same 
parti-colored cloud! But a beggarly account of empty boxes, and, as a conse- 
quence, listlessness,—carelessness upon the stage;—The thinness of the houses 
and the spiritless performances, acting and re-acting upon each other as mutual 
cause and effect. 

Nor is it, perhaps, to be wondered at, that the past month has been so dull 
among the Theaters. The reaction consequent upon such brilliant seasons as we 
have had, was to be expected ;—and now that we at last have a breathing spell, 
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let us sum up the celebrities—count the forces and see who is left. To say 
nothing of Henri Herz, the elder Booth, Biscaccianti, Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker, 
the Alleghanians, and the old regime of stars,—there was Mr. Murdoch, Kate 
Hayes, Mengis, the Monplaisirs, Mrs. Sinclair, Lola Montes, the Rousset Troupe, 
Miska Hauser, the Denins, Miss Matilda Heron, Burke, Madam Thillon, Hudson, 
the Starks, Madam Anna Bishop, Bochsa, Miss Laura Keene, the Batemans, Ole 
Bull and Strakosch. Shall we add to these the Pacific Musical Troupe and the 
Philharmonic Society? Here was material for concerts, ballets, operas and opera 
dancing, oratorios and symphonies, dramas, plays and melo-dramas—high, low, 
and blue-light tragedies, “comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene undividable, 
or poem unlimited. Seneca could not be too heavy, nor Plantus to light.” And 
amply has it been used. Isit to be wondered at, then, that, for a time, theatricals 
should be used wp,—the people tired,—the seats empty, and that a lull should 
be the consequence? It must be remembered that San Francisco is not a Lon- 
don. There are only about 50,000 of us, put it at the best; and we may with 
safety challenge any place of quadruple our size to show so large an amount of 
theatrical patronage as have we during the past year or eighteen months. But 
we have numbered the forces. The most of them are scattered to the four 
winds of Heaven. Now let us see where they’ve gone, and who’s left. 

Henri Herz is in Paris,—the elder Booth, alas, we shall see no more,—Biseac- 
cianti is in Valparaiso,—Mrs. Baker, in Philadelphia,—the Alleghanians have 
dissolved,—Mr. Murdoch is on his way to New York,—Kate Hayes, on hers to 
Australia,—the Rousset Troupe have vanished,—Miska Hauser is coasting down 
along the Pacific side of South America,—the Denins have parted, and while one 
is in New York, the other is sailing for the antipodes,—Miss Heron is on her way 
to London,—Madame Thillon is singing in the Atlantic Metropolis,—Hudson has 
left for England,—and Miss Laura Keene for Melbourne. And now who is left? 
Mrs. Sinclair is managing the Metropolitan,—the Montplaisirs are remaining in 
statu quo,—the gentle Lola is tending bears, ete., ete., at her country cottage res- 
idence in Grass Valley,—Burke, performing in the interior,—Madame Bishop, 
appearing semi-occasionally in opera at the Metropolitan,—the Batemans in 
retirement, and ditto Ole Bull and Strakosch, and the Starks. The three celebri- 
ties last mentioned, unfortunately, came at the close of the grand excitement, and 
have ‘‘realized” but little. The fact of the matter is, the reaction has come; and 
burnt corks, banjos and woolly wigs are in the ascendant. Wherever Mr. Mer- 
riman turns a sommerset, or “ Alexander” dances rattle snake jigs and “Old 
Ephraim ” roars tragi-comedy or comico-tragedy, there go the crowds now-a-days. 
Mrs. Sinclair has tried (and shall we say exhausted?) everything at the Me- 
tropolitan, so that it seems, that not even the roaring, blue-light tragedy, which 
made its appearance in a kind of melo-dramatic parody on the opera of Masa- 
niello, could avail to fill the seats. No, we will not say exhausted. She has been 
liberal in the extreme. She has the hearty good wishes of the entire community. 
She has presented to us such copious and superior entertainments, that we are 
becoming a little dainty. A pause—a month or two, and all will be well. 

And now, to sum up briefly the events of the month. On the Ist of August 
Mr. Murdoch left for New York. Onthe same day Miss Laura Keene left quietly 
for Australia, to the astonishment of the community, particularly of her company 
at the (late) Union Theater ;—her name having been announced on the bills in 
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connection with the play to be performed the very evening of the day of her 
departure. Messrs. Edwin Booth and Anderson sailed on the same ship with her. 
The name of the late establishment was promptly changed from the Union The- 
ater to the People’s Theater,—the prices reduced, and the doors re-opened on the 
5th August, under the management of Messrs. Hann and Wheatleigh. Excellent 
plays have since been brought out here by the stock company. 

Der Freischutz has been twice performed in German at the Metropolitan, with 
a large and efficient orchestra and chorus. On both occasions the house was full. 
And as we close our record, which extends from July 26 to August 22, inclusive, 
Mr. Neafie commences an engagement at the Metropolitan. 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Now here is genuine feeling. The manuscript was picked up in the street 
(doubtless lost out of some one’s pocket,) and “on the whole,” that is to say, 
nearly—is so excessively dirty, that “all great Neptune’s ocean” could not wash 
this little sheet clean. But, then, the purity of the meter and the language! Ah! 


= 


there’s the rub! voici. 
San Francisco, Nov. —. 





Fearing lest a Lemon I then devowered all 
Should make our freendship gammon, & to the fruit stand then did call 
I send you theese effusions, The lemon to replace— 
Hoping they may save contusions, Thus keep an honest face. 
One day you did request But passing down the street, 
A drink of lemons, (as the best,) A funeral I did chane to meet; 
So I did haste to make Thus my attention 
The beverage as you spake. changed in its direction, 
When done, it was too sweet, The lemons then forgot 
Your palate’s varying taste to meet; I send you later in this lot— 
Twas to be thrown away, Thinking reparation , 
& for it I would pay. Softens irritation. 
Yours, &e. — -——., 


- - - To match the above, we present the following bill, which was rendered 
a day or two since to an up-town friend of ours, by his butcher. It is a “genu- 
ine,”—and it is needless to say the vender of meat comes from the glorious 
Fatherland. Those of our readers who understand the pronunciation of German 
can appreciate. 
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14,—5 |b. Muten, (mutton) 
15,—1} Ib. Parck, (pork)......... 
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- - - “From the Till of my Old Chest,” has been received, and will appear at 
an early day. - - - O, “Antiquary,”—that’s a little too bad. We shall have 
to pass you over to our friend “Phoanix.” - - - Now is it possible? Well, 


it’s too good to be lost. What does Clark mean by introducing the very best 
production of one of the best poets of “Modern Athens,” by the following, viz: 
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“Can any reader tell us who is the author of the following lines? They are replete with a 
delicate fancy, and strike the ear as exceedingly musical!” 

Lest our cotemporary in the other metropolis should not be informed as to the 
paternity of the stanzas in question, we would refer him to “Poems by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: London. O. Rich & Sons, 12 Red Lyon Square, mpccextv1,” 
page 60, where he will find “The Star and the Water Lily.” Sometimes we 
almost think that Clark has deliberately undertaken to “sell” some one. If he 
has attempted to be a little waggish, and if we have allowed ourselves to be 
“disposed of cheap,” all we can say is—“ It’s all right—and we owe you one.” 
- - - The following is a specimen of the latest style of advertising produced 
in San Francisco : 


NOTICE. 


Having. heard a rumor that Daniel Tucker, Esq., had left this town without paying me for wash- 
ing and ironing his shirt, I have to inform the public that the rumor is false ; as when Mr. Tucker 
left town he did not owe me one cent. The report probably arose from the fact that I had washed 
and ironed for six months, (upwards of thirty dozen in all) fot a young lady who left town about 
the same time as Mr. Tucker, but who paid me in full before leaving. Washing, $3 per dozen. 

SUSAN SUCKER, 
Clear-Starcher and Laundress, 607. Montgomery Block. 

The good taste of this method of advertising, particularly should the name of 
a well-known and respected lady be introduced, is very obvious, Of course the 
object of the advertiser is to attract attention, and we should suppose that he 
would occasionally succeed beyond his hopes, by attracting the attention of some 
male relative of the party thus rendered notorious, who, armed with a big stick, 
might call to inquire how and with whom, the rumor mentioned, originated. 
- - - Mosr of our readers know or have heard of D. Like a true “forty- 
niner,” he is sometimes addicted to gratifying his taste for the “creature com- 
forts” of this life. Barry tells us the story. Although a glorious good fellow, 
D. sometimes suspects, that if he “takes one or two more,” he will begin to witness 
various demoniacal creations, accompanied by “ delirious triangles,” and so forth: 
a complaint for which (although he has never had it) he has somehow conceived 
an especial horror. On one occasion, after he had been imbibing in the style of 
the boy who took after his grandmother and grandfather,—one of whom eat very 
fast, while the other eat a very long time,—D., fearful lest the “ triangles ” should 
seize him, and he do some injury either to himself or some one else, called a friend 
one side, stated to him his fears, and begged, by all that was good, that he would 
see him safe to his room, and not leave him until he had “tapered off,” was 
thoroughly cured and sober again. Ned promised that he would comply with 
his request, and the two started towards D.’s room, As they sauntered along, 
arm-in-arm, up Sacramento street, conversing about matters and things in general, 
they happened to approach a very large sized monkey, which was owned by one 
of the storekeepers on that thoroughfare, and which, chained to the awning-post 
in front of the door, was chattering, climbing round with his legs, tail and arms, 
and putting himself into all sorts of ungainly positions in the sun. D. was struck 
with the remarkable size of the monkey, and stopped to admire him. 

“Ned,” said he, “ what a tremendous monkey that is!” 

Ned was a bit of a wag, and a thought struck him. 

“O, come along,” said he, “don’t be stopping there, making a fool of yourself.” 
“No, but Ned,” said D., hanging back, “did you ever see such a big monkey /” 
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“O, now,” answered Ned, coaxingly, “come, D., come along with me.” 

“Hold on a second, Ned,” responded D., “ that is certainly the largest monkey 

ever saw.” 

“Monkey? What are you talking about, D? There’s no monkey there.” 

D. looked at Ned in utter astonishment,—then at the monkey,—then back to 

Ned again. Suddenly the idea struck him that “it” 
“Ned,” said he, a little tremulously, and in a low voice, “Ned, do you mean 

to tell me there’s no monkey there ¢” motioning with his head towards the animal. 


_ 


Was coming on. 


“Certainly,” said Ned, “there's no monkey there, D.; now come along with 
me, let’s walk up to your room, and sit down there, and be quiet a little while.” 

D. gave one slow, open-eyed, bewildered look at the monkey, which had just 
stretched himself into the most ungainly position of all, then turned and silently 
and sadly accompanied Ned up street, musing on the horrors of his situation. 
- - - Speaxine of Barry reminds us of the following conundrum, which we 
heard in that gathering house of sociability and good fellowship: 

“Why does a bow-legged man remind you of a holiday at the South?” 

We gave it up, as probably you do. 

“ Because (you see) the knee grows out.” 

Pretty good, isn’t it? - - - Av Mrs. Parker's Seminary, on Clay street,—one 
of the best schools, by the way, for young ladies in the city,—the assistant teacher 
who has charge of the writing and “composition” department, requested the 
pupils, not long since, to prepare in place of their usual “compositions,” original 
letters, written as it were, from some foreign land, to a friend here. When the 
proper day rolled round, the letters were duly presented to the instructor. Some 
of them were dated from England, some from France, some from Germany and 
some from Patagonia. ere is one that was handed in by Miss Isabella S. 
Nutting, a young lady who cannot be more than thirteen years of age. It would 
do credit to older heads than hers. 

tomE, Sunday, July 27, 1853. 
Dear FRIEND: 

In my last letter, I wrote you that we thought of going to Italy; and you see by my date, that 
I am in world-renowned Rome, The day atter we arrived, we had been up in the tower of the 
Capitol, and as we were coming down, who should I meet but Lizzie Webb, one of my California 
school-mates, She was with her father; and I persuaded him to let her go back with us to our 
hotel, and stay with me while we remained in Rome; and to meet him in Venice, where he was 
obliged to go the next day on business, and had concluded to take Lizzie with him; but he con- 
sented to let her remain with us. As we had lunch at twelve, and it was nearly that hour, we 
returned to our hotel to rest and prepare for the masked ball in the evening;—it being the season 
of the Carnival. On our way home, Lizzie informed me that she had just received letters from 
Martha Macondray and Susan Hussey, two of our schoolmates. They were then in Florence and 
wrote that they should be in Rome in a fornight from that date, July first, and Lizzie expected 
them in about a week. Martha is traveling with her brother Fred, and-‘Susan is with them as a 
companion. They had made quite a stay in England, and had visited Scotland, but had not been 
to Paris or other cities of note, having proceeded direct to Italy, in order to meet Lizzie while 
she was there. 

About eight o'clock that evening we proceeded to the fancy ball. It was a private one, given 
by the Orsini family, but open to all Americans who chose to go. When we arrived the dancing 
had commenced, and the ball-room presented a beautiful and animated scene. Nearly all wore 
fancy dresses and masks; there were shepherds and sheperdesses, flower-girls, fortune-tellers, 
queens, slaves, and almost every character one could imagine. About 12 o'clock a splendid colla- 
tion was served in the banquet-hall. This is one of the most brilliant rooms in the palace; it is 
extremely high and very long, and is built in the Gothic style; each window is made of stained 
glass, reaches to the cciling, and forms a deep recess, separated from the rooms by silken curtains. 
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Over each of these recesses is placed a banner of some nation; and there are to be found here 
banners of every nation in the world. Over the grand entrance of the room the American flag 
and eagle were conspicuous. At one end of the supper-table the banner and coat of arms of the 
Orsini family drooped gracefully. I will not attempt to describe the supper-table, but it was laid 
superbly. The ball was kept up till daylight, but we retired soon after one. I hope I shall find 
time to visit the palace by day, as they have ten large rooms devoted to the Fine Arts. 

The next day after the ball we hired a carriage and rode out to see the Carnival. On every side 
we were pelted by sugar-plums and sugar eggs filled with various colored liquids; all seemed to 
be enjoying themselyes—from the haughtiest noble to the poorest beggar. Carriage loads of ridic- 
ulously dressed persons were passing every second. But the evening of the next day crowned the 
whole. All had a little light, and it was their aim to put out their neighbor's light, and at the same 
time keep their own burning. You would just begin to think that you were going to keep your 
light burning, when there would come a stream of water or a puff of wind from a pair of bel- 
lows, and out it would go. At another time, a person would ask you with the utmost politeness 
and gravity, to allow him to light his candle by yours; and yon, not wishing to refuse, yet not 
certain whether he intended blowing it out or not, would hesitate, but finally offer it—when your 
light was gone in an instant. 

The next Thursday, as we were riding towards the river, we met Martha and Susan in a coach. 
But as we were both riding rapidly, we did not recognize each other, till Lizzie, who was looking 
back, thought that the trunks resembled theirs, and we drove back after them. It proved to be 
they, and we found that they had taken apartments at our hotel. Last Monday we visited the 
Vatican, (the Pope's palace.) In the reception room there were about two hundred awaiting the 
appearance of “ His Holiness.” A great many of the finest galleries are not opened at all; and we 
were denied the privilege of a sight of the many master-pieces of Raphael's deposited in the Vat- 
ican. The next day we visited the Coliseum. You probably know that this was an immense 
amphitheater, constructed during Rome’s imperial greatness, and calculated to afford a view of 
the spectacles to one hundred thousand persons. Most of the walls have fallen to half their hight, 
though some retain their original altitude. 

The same day we visited St. Peter's. It is the most splendid edifice Lever beheld. You ascend 
the steps and thus gain some idea of its greatness; for the church seems scarcely at all elevated 
above the square; but many are the steps leading up to the dome—and by the time you have 
reached the main altar, you realize that earth has nothing to match with St. Peter's. We ascend- 
ed to the dome; and at its base, on the inside there is a gallery, from which you can look down upon 
the pavement of the church. One must have steady nerves to lean over the railing and look down 
upon the crowd below, who seem but a few inches in hight. Near the top of the dome there is 
another gallery, from which you can look down from a still greater hight. The stairs which lead 
to the top of the dome are winding, and enclosed between its internal and externa! walls. By this 
always ascending by a covered way, a person of the weakest nerves can mount to the top of the dome 
where a most magnificent prospect is seen. You look down upon Rome spread out at your feet, 
and upon the surrounding country from the mountains on the north to the Mediterranean on the 
south. From this point many ascend to the huge trap ball. But it was so difficult getting up 
there, we did not attempt it. In the evening St. Peter's was illuminated. All was dark, till at 
the first stroke of the bell, lights flashed from a hundred thousand burners, and the entire front of 
the church and dome up to the spire was one blaze of light; and there were also fire-works the 
same evening on the Piazza del Popolo, but we did not see them. We shall stay but a short time 
longer in Rome, and in my next I will write you everything else of interest. 

Yours, &c., ISABELLA 8. NutTTInG. 

There,—isn’t that a sketchy, well-written epistle for a little girl of thirteen ? 
- - - A Lupicrovs seene occurred a short time since on one of our most fre- 
quented wharves, of which, perhaps, you may not have heard. It seems some 
hirsute hunter had captured a huge grizzly bear up among the mountains some- 
where, and, intent upon “ realizing” something out of him, had duly caged him, 
brought him to the city and placed him on exhibition in a room opening, we will 
say, upon Pacific wharf. Over the door he posted in conspicuous letters, the 
“legend” (as Phoenix would have it,) “Large Bear—the largest ever caught,— 
Admission 50 cents.” An unsophisticated, raw-boned, long-legged, lank Pike 
ounty man, fresh from tie mines (excessively verdant—and matter of fact—and 
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independent, with-all) in shuffling down the street, read the sign and thought 
he’d like to look at the “critter.” So he paid the admission fee, and, after satis- 
fying his curiosity, went on his way. The day after, one of our German fellow- 
citizens opened the very next room to that where bruin was on exhibition, and 
posted over his door asign on which was printed in huge capitals, “ Lager Bier.” 
Our Pike County friend sauntered long-leggedly down the street soon afterwards, 


” 


and was thunderstruck when he read the new sign. “Larger Bear?” said he, 
“ Larger Bear?—why, dog-dern that other feller’s eyes—he said his’n was the 
largest bear ever ketched—I’ve been swindled!” and as wrathful as Achilles, he 
made one rush for bruin’s exhibition room, swept in like an ungainly thunderbolt, 
regardless of admission fees, and, without one word, pummeled our worthy 
friend, the hunter, almost to death, and utterly “cleaned him out.” - - = - 
“Tn the year 1846,” writes “Santa Cruz,” under the title of California Military 
Tactics, “a gentleman of the legal profession, who resides at the present time in 
Sacramento county, received a captain’s commission from Commodore Stockton, 
with orders to organize a volunteer corps. Yerba Buena contained in 1846 a 
very sparse population, but by the indefatigable exertions of Capt. H., a respect- 
able body of men were induced to put their names to an instrument of writing, 
the substance of which was, that they would agree to serve as volunteers during 
the war, in Company B. The Captain had great difficulty in distinguishing his 
men from other citizens, as they had no uniform. To make amarked distinction, 
the Captain purchased a number of bell-crowned hats, very tall and ridiculously 
huge at the top. The hat most generally in use was the low-crowned, slouched 
California hat. At a meeting of the company, the new uniform, as it was called, 
was unanimously adopted. Some objections were made to the great hight of the 
crown of the hat, but as such objections came from persons who were in the 
habit of carrying more bricks in their hat than they could conveniently balance, 
they were voted down by the old and regular drinkers, as unworthy of conside- 
ration. Notwithstanding this rebuke from the veterans, several of the younger 
members in iniquity, made their appearance on parade in a state bordering on 
intoxication. They were ordered to fall into line. All obeyed the order but one, 
a Mr. P., well known to those who lived here in “ forty-six.” Mr. P. backed up 
against one of the posts in front of the house, before which Capt. H. had drawn 
up his men. This was in Kearny street, between Clay and Washington. “ Fall 
into ranks!” eried the Captain. “I could not entertain the proposition to fall,” 
said Mr. P., “can’t leave this post, sir.” “ Fall into the ranks!” again cried the 
Captain; “if you don’t, I will take off your head, sir!” “Take it sir,” said P., 
“it is at your service.” The Captain stepped back, and drew his sword, which 
happened to be a long dragoon sword. “I say once more,” cried the Captain, at 
the top of his voice, “fall in! If you don’t, at the words one, two and three, I 
will take off your head.” Mr. P. remained immovable. The Captain raised his 
sword in the face of the whole company, and in the most solemn manner whirled 
it around his head, pronouncing, “ one—two,” and at three, he cut the huge uni- 
form-hat of P. in two, just grazing the top of his head. “There, sir, is a specimen 
of what I cando. The next cut, off goes your head. Will you fall into the ranks 
” The hat was cut 
in two as clean as if it had been done by a razor, and P. never winked an eye, 
when H. made the stroke. P. said that he knew H. didn’t intend to cut his head 
off, but he didn’t think he would come so infernally close to it.” So much for 


now, sir?” “ Yes, sir-r-r-e-e,” said P., “Iam perfectly satistied. 
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military discipline here in 1846. - - - Iris rather from the purpose of Tux 
Pioneer to publish charades, but here is one presented to us by an esteemed 
friend, the intrinsic excelience of which tempts us from our custom. 


“ When first Creation into being sprung, 
And all the “sons of God” together sung, 
My mighty influence on all worlds began, 
And acts alike on matter and on man, 
Yet reader thou, while now these lines you read, 
My parent art—and in thy every deed 
Dost multiply my being.—Yet ‘tis one; 
And though I live on earth, my home's the sun: 
Each wave that dashes, and each worm that moves— 
Allin the skies above or earthly groves, 
Live by my power; and when I cease to be 
The Universe will hold but only Zhree ! 
I am a unit and resistless—still 
May be divided :—weak, and though I kill, 
Give life to all that live; Am always seen, 
Yet Stoics say that I have never been ! 
A Cynic made me, though the act was mine ; 
An insect gives me life, although my birth ’s divine. 
Light is my child—my first-born and my best ; 
The viewless winds I hold within my breast ;— 
And the first act of every babe new-born, 
And the slow pace of every man way-worn, 
And every tenant of the watery deep 
Wake me from slumber—though I never sleep. 

test is my fatal foe—my only one,— 
I act forever, and am never done; 
And when I die, the sun, the stars, the world 
Will be forever into ruin hurled! 
Without me music never charms the ear— 
Nor breathes the sigh, nor falls the silent tear; 
No cloud can roll along the aerial space 
Without my aid—nor courser win a race; 
And earthquake acting with terrifie force, 
The life-blood gliding in its dizzy course, 
Tempest and hurricane—all owe to me 
Their power; and when they end, I cease to be. 
The horrid enginery of war is still 
Without my aid—and powerless to kill. 
The fire-forced ball—so deadly in the fight— 
And swift-winged arrows owe to me their flight. 
If fleet keels cut the gently yielding wave, 
Or waters curl above a sailor's grave, 
Or flowers up-spring from grassy lawn or sod, 
Or fruits fall, when their parent branches nod, 
I must be present with my wondrous skill, 
Or curling waters, flowers and fruits stand still! 
Solon, Descartes, Spinosa, (1 could cite ’em, 
Plato, and authors quite ad infinitum, 
To prove I’ve read old writers and can quote,) 
Who mingled truth and lies in all they wrote, 
And poets too, in their inspired lays, 
Have taught my nature, and have sung my praise : 
Such is my greatness,—and yet paltry Fame 
Has never whispered my immortal name! 
Cc. W. B. 
The answer is “ Morton.” 


- - - Ovr friend, Mr. Sterven C. Massert, better known in the literary world, 
perhaps, as “James Pipes of Pipesville,” continues his series of letters from The 
Levant, in this number. The letters are to number seven in all. - - - THE 
poor Chinese, whatever their opinion of themselves may be at home, in the Cen- 
tral Flowery Kingdom, cannot but feel that they are an inferior race when they 
reach California. In common with the other passers-by, we were very much 
amused at a scene that occurred on Sansome street a short time since. A dozen 
Chinamen were wending their way along quietly, and, as is their custom, in single 
file, when they were overhauled by a burly English sailor, who happened 
to have a little too much ballast in the head. Jack rolled heavily as though 
he were sailing before the wind, and when he came up with the squadron 
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of the diamond-eyed children of the Moon, he caught hold of pig-tail after pig- 
tail, and “warped” himself along just as seriously as though it had all been a 
matter of course. The coolness with which he stopped, now and then, to expec- 


’ 


torate a half a pint from his mouthful of “luscious luxury,” or to hitch up his 
trousers,—the sang froid with which he re-commenced “ warping,” until he had 
“fetched ahead” of the fleet,—and the meek, demure and astonished look on the 
faces of the poor Chinamen, formed a tout ensemble inexpressibly ludicrous. It 
was a case of “Lo, the poor Chinaman.” - - - Ar a recent call upon our 
friend Janes in Montgomery Block, we saw posted up. upon the wall, a view of 
“South Park,” as it will eftsoons be. This is one of the most feasible enterprises 
attempted in San Francisco, and Mr. Gro. Gorpon, the projector of the plan, 
deserves credit from every denizen of our metropolis. It is no less an undertak- 
ing than the raising up of a miniature Hyde Park in San Francisco. The entire 
block bounded by Brannan, Bryant, Second and Third streets, including six “ one 
hundred vara lots,” is so laid off as to contain a large oval space in the center, 
forming an ornamental park, with an iron railing inclosing trees and shubbery— 
and surrounded by elegant mansions for the residence of our more wealthy citi- 
zens. Many of the houses, we learn, are already contracted for, and quite a 
number will be erected before the setting in of the rainy reason. We would 
make one suggestion:—Nothing gives a park or an avenue so elegant an ap- 
pearance as balconies at the second and third story windows. They relieve 
the bare, bald fronts of long rows of houses, and give an airiness and elegance 
to them, suggestive of laces and veils and flounces and scarfs, and what is better, 
of sweet voices within, If, perchance, baleonies are not suited to the style of 
architecture—why then—why—why—change the style, but give us the baleo- 
nies. Doubtless the enterprise will make some of the up-town people open their 
eyes, on account of the tendency it may possibly have to set the current of fash- 
ionable life towards the south. But in these piping times, we don’t know where 
San Francisco is going, and it isn’t too late to counteract the effect of this new 
enterprise, by starting a similar one elsewhere. How soon will it be before we 
shall hear the ery, as the crowds pour out of the Metropolitan late at night, 
“Omnibus, here—South Park.” - - - You that have hearts, set this little 
gem in your memories. It is by Littian May, and we take it out of the columns 
of the Hartford Republican. It is entitled “ Alice.” 


Softly lying, Sunny tresses, 
Where the sighing That she presses 
Of the wintry wind is loud; To her broken heart to-day— 
She is sleeping, Softly, lightly, 
In the keeping Daily, nightly, 
Of her little snowy shroud. Brightly ye were wont to play. 
In her silent chambers lonely, | Oh, the mother’s heart is breaking! 
Sits the mother all the while, | She can neither smile nor speak, 
Thinking of the eyes that only For the roses know no waking 
Looked upon her but to smile, | On her little darling’s cheek. 
Broken hearted, She is straying, 
Hope departed She is playing, 
From the sunlight of her sky— Where diviner breezes blow— 
For she never | She is singing, 
Thought that ever | To the ringing 
Aught so beautiful could die. Of the angel lyres, 1 know. 


Dip you ever hear of the way in which the man by the name of “ New,” who had 
so many children, got out of his ditliculty about giving them names? He had had 
twelve male responsibilities presented to him. He had exhausted the vocabulary 
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of names. There was James New, and William New, and John New, and Ste- 
phen New, ete., ete. At last he was presented with the thirteenth child. It was 
a boy again. What to call him he hadn’t the slightest idea. So at last in utter 
desperation, to the consternation of his wife, he named him Nothing New. The 
next child was a girl. Well, now there was no difficulty. But his better half 
insisted upon having the naming of that child herself. Several months passed, 
during which she resolutely kept the name to herself. At last, when christening 
day came round, she astonished her good lord and the assembled company, by 
naming the little girl “ Something New.” Almost equal that, to the pious old lady 
who, in response to the clergyman, when he asked what he should call her 
infant, said, “O, name him ‘ Beelzebub,’ or some of them Bible names.” - - - 
Fam Ptay is a jewel. Honor to whom honor is due. It is rather late for us 
to speak, but in justice to a worthy, self-sacrificing man, we feel bound to do 
so. And we can speak by the card, for we were knowing to all the facts of 
the case. We were surprised some time since upon reading an account of the 
dedicatory ceremonies that came off at the opening of the Bush street school 
house, to find that the different speakers, in alluding to the origin of the free 
schools of San Francisco, made not the slightest allusion to Mr. J. C. Perrox, who 
was, to our certain knowledge, the first gentleman that ever started a free school 
in San Francisco, His early struggles, his arduous labors for ten long months—the 
noble and christian spirit he manifested—his perseverance in the midst of poverty 
of the most stinging kind—the self-sacrificing disposition, and the determination 
he evinced to adhere to the great purpose of laying the foundations of a Common 
School system, on the shores of the Pacific, notwithstanding the tempting sources 
of wealth that were springing up all around him in 1849, were utterly ignored 
by the speakers. Why this injustice? It cannot but be that the Rev. Mr. Willey 
and Mr. John H. Wells were not acquainted with the facts. In sooth we have 
strong reason to suspect that the fault lay not with them, but that the injustice 
is to be charged at other doors. In December, 1849, Mr. Pelton came to us, and 
stated his plans. We thought him slightly insane. But as he thought that a 
kind word in the Pacific News, which journal we were editing at the time, would 
materially assist him in his enterprise, we cheerfully extended to him such aid as 
lay in our power. But we will let another tell the story—who, in the col- 
umns of the Herald, writes as follows: 

“ After securing a shelter for his family in that memorably inclement season, Mr. Pe.ton imme- 
diately commenced his preparations for opening a school. His p!an was favorably received by 
many of the prominent citizens of San Francisco, and he was encouraged to make a beginning. 
The trustees of the First Baptist Church in Washington Street, offered the gratuitous use of their 
Chapel for a school-room, which was accepted, and occupied for this purpose until the June fire 
of 51. This was, at that time when buildings were in great demand and rents enormously high, 
a very important acquisition. After fitting it up for the purposes of the school, at his own expense, 
he commenced the first free common school on the Pacific Coast on the 26th of December, 1549, 
He began and continued, through the whole term of his services, strictly on the free principle. 
The beginning was humble, the first attendance being only three scholars. Very few families had 
then arrived. Up to the first of April, 1850, a little more than four months, 130 children had re- 
ceived instruction in the school, and during this time about two hundred dollars in donations had 
been contributed for his support; amounting to not more than one-half of the expenses necessarily 
incurred before the school commenced, in fitting up the house, ete. 

About the first of April commenced a new era in the history of the school, by its being placed 
under the patronage and control of the city. The school having so much increased that an assist- 
ant was required, the services of Mrs. Pelton were rendered in that capacity, and were continued 
until the resignation of Mr. Pelton in the fall of 1851. On the 29th of March, 1850, the Ayunta- 
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miento passed a resolution employing Mr. and Mrs. Pelton as teachers, with a salary of five hun- 
dred dollars per month; and on the Sth of April, 1850, a school ordinance was passed, adopting it 
as a City Free School, and prescribing regulations for its management. 

During the term commencing April 1st, one hundred and forty-eight pupils were admitted, 
between the ages of four and sixteen. In order to show the nativity and mixed character of the 
school at that early period, the following is extracted from the teacher's report : 

‘Birt Piaces.—Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 1; Massachusetts,4; Rhode Island, 
3; New York, 15; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 5; Maryland, 3; Ohio, 3; Iowa, 3; Wisconsin, 
8; Tennessee, 1; Missouri, 5; Mississippi, 1; Louisiana, 14; Arkansas, 6; Oregon, 1; California, 
2. Total in the United States, 77. In England, 5; Scotland, 4; Ireland,5; Germany,1; France, 
1; Chile, 20; Peru, 1; Australia, 20; New Zealand, 15; Sandwich Islands, 3. Total foreign, 75.’ 

The branches taught were elementary, which were all that the wants of the school at that time 
required, consisting mainly of reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history 
and singing. 

The school continued steadily to increase and prosper, having at times nearly three hundred 
pupils on the list of attendance. After the fire of June 22d, 1551, the house requiring repairs, the 
school was removed to the Methodist Chapel on Powell Street, and soon again to Rev. Mr. Hunt’s 
Church on Jackson Street—both of which places were furnished rent free till about the first of 
September, 1851, when Mr. Pelton’s services as teacher ceased, and the school closed. Up to this 
time more than eleyen hundred scholars had received instruction in the school. 

The provision by the city for Mr. Pelton’s support was at first liberal; but as his school increas- 
ed, he was obliged to employ assistants in addition to his wife, and paid them out of his own salary, 
These assistant teachers were employed by advice of individual members of the Council, with 
the understanding that they would be paid from the city funds; but his application for relief failed 
to pass the Board of Assistants. For more than six months, during the last of 1850 and the first 
of 1551, these actual disbursements from his private means—taking into consideration loss by the 
great depreciation of City Scrip, in which he was always paid—exceeded his salary, and caused 
him very serious embarrassment. The friends of the school, however, eventually, by private 
donations, generously refunded him nearly enough to replace the amount thus expended. This 
relief, however, did not come in season to save him from being obliged to make ruinous sacrifices 
to support his family and pay the accumulated debts of this long term of destitution—the results 
of which are felt to the present time. On the 25th of September following, soon after the close of 
Mr. Pelton’s school, an elaborate Free Common School Ordinance was matured and adopted by 
the Common Council, and at the same time an appropriation of $35,000 was made, which, with 
the addition of $25,000 previously ordered for school purposes, was constituted a School Fund. 
By means of these liberal provisions, Common Schools were established in various parts of the 
city and placed on a permanent basis.” 


Mr. Pelton is a Pioneer, and should not be forgotten. - - - <A scENE 
oceurred a few years since at a village near Newburg, N. Y., which set the good 
folk of the quiet place utterly agog. The name of the village shall be nameless, 
Suffice it to say, the major part of its inhabitants consisted of that staid, pious 
sect of religionists called Quakers. The excellent broad-brimmed people were 
not without their delight, a huge, plain, unpainted meeting-house, duly laid off 
within into two sections,—the one, where were the benches for the Quakeresses, 
the other, where were those for the Quakers ;—and containing, at the end farthest 
from the doors, the usual raised seats for the elders, male and female. One Sat- 
urday some of the young scapegraces of the village had caught a fox ; and, intent 
on sport, after the meeting-house was opened the next morning, and before the 
prim, unoffending Friends had gathered for worship, they led Reynard along the 
street, trailed him into one door, all around the interior, out at the other door, 
and so off. Soon afterwards the Friends began to gather. They had sat for a 
full hour, soberly looking into their laps and twirling their thumbs,—the silence 
meanwhile having settled down like a northern winter,—when the young scoun- 
who had a large pack of hounds, set them loose and put them upon the 
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trail. Away they went with a yelp—yelp—yelp, following the trail, with their 
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noses to the ground ;—and if there is anything that can get up a racket, it is a 
pack of hounds in fullery. Away they went straight for the meeting-house, and 
in they tumbled, pell mell among the quiet, unoffending Quakers. Yelp—yelp 
—yelp—yelp, resounded and echoed within the plain walls, and among the 
unpainted benches, to the utter amazement of the broad-brims and the drab bon- 
nets. Yelp—yelp—yelp—yelp, away they went, following the trail up one 
aisle and down the other, and up on the raised seats, and over, and under, and 
among the legs of the astonished elders, through into and around the female part of 
the house, and so out at the other door, their cries growing less and less distinct in 
the distance. It is needless to say that the meeting was frighted from its propriety 
and adjourned with ill-disguised indignation. The friend who tells us the story, 
says that the leader of that hunting party was sent by his “ paternal” on a long 
sea voyage to mend his manners. - - - Tne Rev. Mr. L., an Episcopal cler- 
gyman in the interior of the State of New York had been troubled for a long 
time by an intractable choir. In fact, there is always more difficulty in arrang- 
ing matters and keeping them straight at that end of the church, than at the 
other. It so happened, that he was about to exchange with a clergyman of con- 
siderable note, who was rector of a parish in a distant town. When the two 
met, Mr. L. stated his difficulties to the stranger, and requested him to give out 
certain hymns (naming them) at the proper time during service. The distin- 
guished stranger promised to do as requested. When Sunday came, the church 
was densely crowded by the inhabitants of the village, who desired to hear the 
eloquent preacher. At the proper time he arose and said, “Let us worship 
God by singing the fifty-fifth hymn.” There was a great fumbling and turning 
over of leaves in the choir, but the organ didn’t commence sounding, and at last, 
after a pause, the leader of the choir informed the clergyman that they could’nt 
sing that hymn. The clergyman rose again. “Sing the hundred and second 
hymn.” Another long pause, and turning over of leaves,—and, finally, “we can’t 
sing that hymn, sir.” “ Ah,” says the clergyman,—‘“sing the two hundred and 
twenty-first hymn.” <A third awkward pause, and at length a voice from the 
gallery—“ unfortunately, sir, we can’t sing that hymn either.” “ Let us pray,” 
was the quick response from the chancel, and the Rev. Mr. L., upon his return, 
had no more difficulty with his choir. - - - We would say to our ecorres- 
pondent, F. G., that we can’t, for the life of us, see either, that there is any par- 
ticular “jumble” in connecting the idea of listening to and enjoying a sublime 
piece of music—a chant, for instance—as rendered by an accomplished choir, 
with that of joining in it as a piece of devotion. But it is alittle annoying, what- 
ever the compliment may be, to have one’s criticism copied almost entire—page 
after page—without one word of credit. N’importe. - - - Brrore us lies a 
copy of the California Farmer, a double sheet, weekly, agricultural paper pub- 
lished in this city, and edited by the Messrs. Warren & Son. In typographical 
appearance, we know of no journal in America that excels it;—there are few, 
indeed, that would not suffer in comparison. It is an exceedingly interesting 
sheet, containing, weekly, a fund of valuable agricultural and horticultural infor- 
mation. Col. Warren merits high praise for his energy and enterprise in furnish- 
ing so excellent a medium, through which farmers may inform each other of facts 
arising from their experience,—through which information relative to the climate, 
the soils, the seasons and their effects, the most favorable seed-time, and the 
thousand and one anomalous facts, connected with agriculture in California, may 
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transpire. The journal should be liberally patronized by every farmer in our 
State. - - - Pxease don’t smile when you read the fifth line from the bottom 
of the 143d page. We really couldn’t help putting it in just as it was; it was 
too good to be corrected. - - - One word about “California on Canvas.” 
The most of our readers have doubtless seen this excellent collection of views. 
Of course it has its faults. To speak a little technically, like all paintings of the 
same class, these are fearfully warm in color. But this can be overlooked. The 
main fault to be found with them is, that they all—particularly those represent- 
ing the cities and towns of our State want “life,"—they lack men —to say nothing 
of women,—living, driving men, apparently bustling about in the streets. Go 
into any of our cities and towns, and you will see the stir of business and energy 
prominent as a main feature. But in “ California on Canvas,” our towns seem like 
the villages of the interior of New England, where the blacksmith is the cobbler, 
and where the grocer sells yards of cotton and Dover’s powders; while our cities 
appear dwindled to towns. With regard to the point of view from which San 
Francisco was taken, we cannot but feel, that it was unfortunately chosen. In 
other respects, “ California on Canvas,” is accurate and excellent. In fact, it is 
by far the best series of paintings on the same subject we have seen. - - - 
On board of a Nantucket whale ship which was cruising several years since on 
the Pacific, there was a character whose humorous actions and remarks were 
the pastime of the entire ship’s company. He was somewhat of a poet with-all, 
and was besides afflicted with an impediment in his speech. This, however, only 
had a tendency to make him the more amusing. One day, while the ship was 
running along before a five-knot breeze, the cook fell overboard. Our stuttering 
friend noticed the accident, and in the greatest trepidation, rushed to the cabin 
companion-way, and thrust down his head to give the information to the Captain ; 
—‘ Ca-Ca-Cap’n-Cap’n,” said he, with all sorts of contortions of face, “te-te-te-de- 
de-ph-ph-th-th,” but in his hurry, he could’t articulate a single word to save his 
life. “ Well, roared the Captain, “if you can’t say it, sing it—you fool!” “ Be- 
be-be-be 
—Overboard is Barnabus, 
And half a mile astern of us!” 

at last shouted he, and capered round the deck like a mad man, to the no small 
amusement of the sailors, notwithstanding they felt that a man was overboard 
struggling for his life. 


—_—_—ensn 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Ovr readers will notice by the title-page of this number, that Messrs. Lecount & Strone, 
Nos. 111 and 113 Montgomery Street, have taken an interest in Tue Pioneer. The work 
will hereafter be published by that extensive Book Establishment, and the business affairs of 
the Magazine are entirely in their hands. With the exception of the issue of January last 
all back numbers of Tae Pionrer will be found at their store. Letters on business should 
be addressed to “ Messrs. Lecount & Strong, Publishers of The Pioneer, Box D., San Fran- 
cisco.” All other communications should be directed to the Editor, as specified in the Pros- 
pectus, to be found on the fly-leaf of each number. 

Lecount & STRONG, Monson & VALENTINE, 
Ferpinanp C. Ewer, W. H. J. Brooks. 


San Francisco, August 1, 1854. 





